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THE SUPPOSED NANA SABIB. 


The readers of the DoLLAR MONTHLY 
have heard of the capture of the supposed 


Nana Sahib—whose portrait is given on this | of his country as active as ever, and as deter- 


page—but they may not be aware that our 
English friends are mourning because the po- 


lice of India, enthusiastic in their work, and and pluck. We have not the slightest doubt 


determined to arrest some one, made a blun- 
der, and locked up the wrong person, while 
the veritable Nana, the man who is charged | 
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| by the newspapers of Great Britain with com- 


mitting the most atrocious crimes, is still at 
large, plotting and working for the freedom 


mined as when he led his ill-disciplined, half- 
armed followers to battle with British troops 


but that Nana behaved in a very bad manner 
when the revolt commenced, but our readers 
will recollect that the accounts of his atroci- 
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ties came through English sources, conse- 
quently we have made some allowance for 
prejudice, passion and true John Bull hater 
The East Indian has never had a chance to 
defend his actions—to explain to the world 
that his countrymen, goaded to desperation 
by the injuries, the unjust taxes and tyranny 
which have characterized English rule in India 
ever since that powerful nation obtained a 
foothold in the East—swear to exterminate 
the race, and therefore were beyond the con- 
trol of any one leader. But for the crimes of 
the many the Nana has had to suffer, at least, 
in reputation, for, thanks to his skill and cun- 
ning, he has thus far escaped being blown 
from the muzzle of a gun, as many of his 
comrades were, to the intense satisfaction of 
the English nation, and the English press; no 
punishment, according to their judgment, be- 
ing too severe for a rebel, one who has taken 
up arms in opposition to the British flag. We 
need not state that such ideas are entertained 
by our cousins only when they have rebellion 
to deal with in some of their provinces, or 
near home. When other nations are in trouble, 
they are neutral, only stipulating that prison- 
ers shall not be executed, and that during bat- 
tle as few rebels as possible shall be killed; 
bloodshed, in the opinion of a true Briton, be- 
ing a disgrace to the age in which we live. 
But in India, blood flows too freely to excite 
pity, or any emotion excepting .a thirst for the 
extermination of all who do not salute the 
cross of St. George with reverence, and a 
show of love. If they hate it, they must not 
manifest that hate, or an arrest is certain; 
and once more the English are realizing the 
fruit of their misgovernment, for the warlike 
tribes of the “Hills,” those which live in the 
interior of India, are in arms, and have fought 
their oppressors with a courage and skill that 
promise great results. May the world not 
hope that Nana Sahib is at the head of the re- 
volt, and that he will yet live to see his coun- 
try free? 

But we were speaking of the capture of the 
individual whose portrait is on our first page. 
He was arrested by one Colonel Davidson and 
a small squad of military. The prisoner was 
one of three men, apparently religious mendi- 
eants, who had been travelling about Central 
India for some time. The police made up 
their minds that one of them was the Nana, 
and set spies on their track. Feeling, at last, 
certain on the point, they communicated with 
Colonel Davidson, who became at once con- 
verted to their belief, and proceeded him- 


self, with two or three officers, and an escort 
of foot, to make the capture. This was ef- 
fected in a temple at Ajmere, where the men 
had gone to pray. They were surprised, and 
made no resistance. The captors themselves 
had no doubt of their identity, just as the but- 
ler who shot Oliver Twist had no doubt that 
the boy was the head of a ganz of burglars; but 
as they could not substantiate the point, they 
were obliged to sent for proof from a distance. 
Accordingly the principal man of the three 
was photographed, and his portmits sent to 
Cawnpore and elsewhere, wherever he was 
likely to be known. 

In the meantime his appearance was consid- 
ered to correspond so entirely with the de- 
scription of his person in the possession of 
the government, that his identity was quite 
established in the eyes of every person on the 
spot. At last came an order that the prisoner 
should be taken to Cawnpore, to be confront- 
ed with hundreds who would be able to de- 
nounce him. Great preparations were ac- 
cordingly made, A large escort was provid- 
ed. Every precaution was taken to prevent 
a rescue on the road. The whole party at 
length set out. The march was long and 
very fatiguing, but it was accomplished at 
length. 

Arrived at Cawnpore, nothing seemed neces- 
sary but to parade the prisoner before the peo- 
ple, hear him denounced with universal exe- 
cration, and then bring him to trial. Buta 
sad disappointment here arose. At Ajmere, 
before the march, several persons who had 
seen the Nana declared the resemblance to be 
perfect. But at Cawnpore everybody who 
had ever caught a glimpse of him—to say 
nothing of those who had known him intimate- 
ly-—asserted that there was no resemblance 
whatever. How then, it was asked, had the 
man borne so strong a likeness to the descrip- 
tive roll when at Ajmere? The solution of 


| the difficulty appears to be this: During the 


march the appearance of the prisoner had un- 
dergone an almost entire change, so that he 
no longer resembled even the photograph 
which had been taken of him when first cap- 
tured. This statement, strange as it may 
seem, has been made by several writers in 
India in perfect good faith. The phenomenon 
may be accounted for in part by the supposi- 
tion that the prisoner was changed on the 
route, but the English scratch their heads and 
say that it could not have been done, and yet 
they are not quite certain but that they have 
been tricked. 
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LOADING GRAVEL TRAINS. 

The spirited engraving on page 259 is an 
exact representation of the manner in which 
gravel trains are filled at Needham, where all 
the dirt intended for filling the Back Bay is 
obtained. Great changes have taken plage in 
the region of the Milldam since the State, the 
city and the Water Power Company united 
to fill the Back Bay territory, and so vast 
have these changes been that even our own 
. enterprising citizens have been astonished at 
the result. Useless mud has been converted 
into solid earth, and this earth sold at prices 
varying from two to four doilars per square 
foot, and buyers are eager even at such figures. 

About two-thirds of the Back Bay territory 
is now filled up, comprising 160 acres. The 
whole area is about 250 acres, and it will take 
nearly three years more to complete the work. 
Two engineers are constantly employed in 
surveying the ground. Of the hundred acres 
owned by the State, ninety have been filled, 
and only ten remain. Between the Boston 
and Worcester Railroad and the Milldam there 
are a hundred and ten acres belonging to the 
State and in part to the Boston Water Power 
Company. Fifty acres have been made on 
the south side of the Boston and Worcester 
Railroad, and fifty acres more remain to be 
filled under the contract. This is owned by 
the Boston Water Power Company, as are 
also twenty-five acres on the west side of the 
Providence Railroad, which are to be filled. 
North of the Worcester road there remain fif- 
teen acres to fill. Columbus Avenue is com- 
pleted out to Dedham street, with the excep- 
tion of a bridge over the Boston and Worces- 
ter Railroad, which is to be constructed in the 
spring. By July next the avenue will reach 
its intended terminus, extending from Gren- 
ville Place (near Church street) to Northamp- 
ton street. 

The gravel which is used is brought from 
Needham, and the pits are located within half 
a mile of Newton Lower Falls, which is the 
most convenient station for reaching them. 
A visit to the spot only can afford an adequate 
conception of the magnitude of the labor. On 
the north side of the Charles River Branch 
Railroad and within sight of the Upper Falls 
station, lies the old gravel hill, which was ex- 
hausted three years ago; a hill forty feet high, 
and covering fifty acres, having been com- 
pletely consumed. The new hill, which has 
been worked ever since, is situated south of 
the other, and covers the extent of a hundred 
acres. The hill is fity feet high, and already 


’ fifty acres of it have been cut away. The dig- 


ging contract is consigned to O. S. Chapman 
& Co., who use two monster shovels, or “ ex- 
cavators,” as they are called, They are work- 
ed by two steam engines, and it is estimated 
that each performs the united labor of one 
hundred men. The shovel takes at a dip two 
cubic feet of earth, and a car which holds four 
cubic feet is filled in less than a minute. 

The excavators made a single cut through 
the hill—from one end to the other—in six 
weeks. The side of the hill presents a curi- 
ous succession of sand strata, varying in densi- 
ty, and in grain—some layers exceeding flour 
in fineness, while again others resemble gravel 
in coarseness. Between the stratas are often 
to be seen an interlining of pebble stones. La- 
borers are at work day and night, and there 
is no cessation of toil, one gang immediately 
succeeding another. During the five-and-a- 
half years they have been engaged here, the 
severity of the weather has only once prevent- 
ed the progress of digging. It is believed that 
the present pit is sufticiently large to answer 
the demand for gravel. Mr. Munson may be 
said to carry on the road himself, for he owns 
all the rolling stock, and that portion of the 
tracks of the Charles River Branch and Wor- 
cester roads on which his cars run, are kept 
in repair by him. He has running a hundred 
and seventy-five cars and eight locomotives, 
and two more locomotives are rgtained for 


use at the pit. On the average thirty trains — 


proceed daily to Boston, each containing 
above thirty cars. The road is now worked 
to its highest capacity, and has been for sev- 
eral years; and the marvel is how so many 
of these trains have passed to and fro, with- 
out meeting any serious damage, or in any 
way retarding the regular thoroughfare on 
the road. 

THE STRUGGLE IN POLAND. 

The struggle in Poland is still continued, 
and now looks as though it would last through 
the summer. It is impossible to obtain deti- 
nite accounts of what is going on in that 
country, for the Russians allow nothing to be 
published which reflects upon their govern- 
ment, and all the details which reach us come 
through English and French sources, so our 
readers can imagine how reliable they are. 
Both countries hate and fear Russia, and 
would destroy her if possible; but as it is not 
possible, the newspapers content themselves 
with magnifying every Russian transaction’ 
for the entertainment of the John Bull public. 
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Affairs are bad enough in Poland. We have 
not the slightest doubt of it. According to 
one account (and we quote it as a fair sample 
of the news received through English sources), 
Mouravieff’s decrees fall more heavily on the 
peaceful population than on the insurgents, 
Thg latter at least sell their lives dearly in the 
woods and marshes where they take refuge; 
it is the defenceless land-owners, the intelli- 
gent peasantry, the officials and servants on 
the estates, the local functionaries, the priests 
and the students—all, in a word, who can be 
suspected of political national feeling, that 
are most hardly used. Detachments of sav- 
age soldiery devastate the land; corn, brandy 
and other provisions are seized for the army ; 
plate, clothes, dresses and cattle are taken to 
the nearest town, and there being few pur- 
chasers, are sold at merely nominal prices. 
If no purchaser can be found, all are destroy- 
ed, and the furniture and other articles which 
cannot be easily removed, are broken to pieces 
or burnt on the spot. The proprietor, with 
his whole household, is surrounded by soldiery, 
and taken, amid insults and outrages of every 
description to the town prison. If his wife 
and children do not accompany him, they are 
turned out of the house, and the unfortunate 
woman, a wealthy lady an hour ago, but now 
a beggar, goes on foot or in a cart to her 
neighbor to seek refuge for herself and cliil- 
dren. It often happens, however, that the 
house and estate of her neighbor is in ruins, 
What is she to do next? The greatest severi- 
ties of the Russian government are now di- 
rected against the women of Poland. About 
one hundred women linger in the prisons of 
Wilna alone, from mere children, like Julia 
Misiewicz, who is barely fourteen, to vener- 
able matrons, like the mother of the late in- 
surgent chief, Narbutt, whois sixty years old. 
Among others, Theola Kwiatkowska, a young 
lady of twenty, belonging to a wealthy and 
distinguished family, was seized at night on 
the estate of one of her relatives, taken to 
Wilna under escort, and shut up in the sta- 
tion-house with the scum of the town. It 
was only after much interest had been used in 
her behalf that she was removed to another 
prison, but she had scarcely been there three 
days when she was sent off alone to Siberia, 
without even a chambérmaid. As she was be- 
ing taken to the railway station, she perceiv- 
ed several of her frieads in the street, who, 
on seeing her, burst into tears. She rose up 
in the carriage, waved her hand¥prchief, and 
exclaimed, “ Sisters, { am not worthy of your 


tears; keep them for our brothers that fall in 
the field, there are so many of them.” The 
carriage drove on, the police dispersed the 
weeping women, and a fresh sacrifice to Rus- 
sian fury was shut up in a barrel wagon, in 
which hundreds of Poles are sent every other 
Friday to the saddest and hardest of exiles 

If these stories are correct, the Russian na- 
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tion has much to answer for. We should like 
to see Poland free, but fear that the wish is an 
idle one. Russia will not quit her hold of her 
victim, so that all the blood that is shed will 
be useless as far as freedom is concerned. On 
this page the reader will find an accurate en- 
graving of a Polish officer, armed and ready 
for the field. He looks like a brave soldier, 
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The spirited engraving on this page will | were the characteristics which made boys 
recall to the minds of many of our readers the | think more of play than learning, or position 
days of their childhood, when cares were un- | in the world. We can well recollect how we 


A WINTER SCENE, | tal disregard of clothing and a joyous spirit 
known, and health, a vigorous appetite, a to- | used to rush from the school-room, in the win- 


A WINTER SCENE—SLIDING DOWN HILL, 
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ter months, to the hill just back of the town, 
where the best coasting in the neighborhood 
was always to be found, from Thanksgiving 
until early April, and all our friends can re- 
member the fast sleds which they owned, 
many of them of home make, but loved none 
the less on that account. How we used to 
laugh at the trifling accidents, and scoff at our 
mother’s fears. Ah, as we think of those 
days, and of the mother reposing in the vil- 
lage churchyard, our eyes become dimmed, 
and we wish-that we could live our childhood 
over, and prove to our mother how much we 
valued the love that was then bestowed upon 
us. Butall such wishes are vain, and witha 
sigh we resolve to be more tolerant of the 
faults of our youngster, who will tear his 
clothes and wear out his boots in a most sur- 
prising manner. The picture is one to cause 
reflection. Let fathers examine it and con- 
trast their early life with the one they lead at 
present, and then see which they like best. 
MARISCHAL COLLEGE, ABERDEEN. 
The remarkable engraving on page 265 is 
an excellent view of the Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, which was founded by George 
Keith, Earl Marischal, in 1593. The old build- 
ings, which were mostly of the seventeenth 
century, were neither elegant ner commo- 
dious, and lad latterly become ruinous. They 
were taken down and lately rebuilt, partly at 
the expense of the government and partly by 
subscription. The college forms three sides of 
a quadrangle, and rises to the height of two 
lofty stories, presenting unbroken ranges of 
mullioned windows. From the centre of the 
building springs a tower, to the height of 
one hifndred feet from the ground. This 
tower contains the principal entry and the 
staircase leading to the hall, library and mu- 
seum. Each of these rooms is seventy-four 
feet wide, and upwards of thirty feet in height. 
There are, besides, a common hall and sixteen 
class-rooms, to each of which 4s attached a 
private room for the professor. The total ex- 
pense of the building was about £30,000. Mar- 
ischal College contains the usual professorships, 
and the session commences the first week in 
November and ends the first week of April. 
The curriculum of arts extends over four ses- 
sions, and a student’s expenses during each 
session may_be from $75 to $200 dollars. There 
are numerc bursaries connected with this 
college. Among: its alumni are many who 
have distinguished themselves in every branch 
of science and literature. The name cf the 


college is pleasantly familiar to the readers of 
Scott, as the place where Dugald Dalgetty 
received his education, and where he laid the 
foundation for that pedantry so amusingly dis- 
played in his long-winded discourses. 
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THE DUKE ORSINO AND VIOLA. 

The beautiful picture on page 267 is illus- 
trative of a scene in the third act of Shaks- 
peare’s “ Twelfth Night,” *that glittering gal- 
lery of splendid portraitures, which has fur- 
nished so many themes for the emulous pen- 
cil. The reader, of course, recalls the “ situa- 
tion.” Viola, wrecked on the coast of Illyria, 
has assumed a male disguise and entered the 
service of Duke Orsino as a page, but has fall- 
en in love with him, while he, all unconscious 
of her sex and of her attachment to himself, 
sends her with love-messages to the Lady 
Olivia, who spurns his suit. The duke says, 
in the scene with Viola: 


——make no compare, 
Between that love a woman can bear me, 
And that I owe Olivia. 
Viola.—Ay, but I know— 
Duke.—W hat dost thou know ? 
Viola.—Too well what love women to men may 
owe. 
In fuith they are as true of heart as we. 
My father hat a daughter loved a man, 
As it might be, perhaps, were I a woman, 
I should your lordship. 
Duke.—Now, what's her history. 
Viola.—A blank, my lord; she never told her love» 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ th’ bud, 
Feed on her damasfltheek ; she pined in thought, 
And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief. Was not this love indeed? 
We men say more, swear more, but indeed 
Our shews are more than will; for still we prove 
Much in our vows, but little in our love. 
Duke.—But died the sister of her love, my boy ? 
Viola.—g’m all the daughters of my father’s 
house, e 
And all the brothers too—and yet I know not. 


It is the moment when the disguised girl, 
with a sly shyness, makes the last declaration, 
that the artist has seized upon. The figure of 
Viola, in her boy’s clothes, is very delicately 
conceived, and is well contrasted with that of 
the duke. Indeed, the whole design and 
grouping are fine. 


The man who would like to go to heaven 
alone, will never get there either alone or in 
company. 
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CHANGE OF SEX IN THE BEE. 

In every hive of bees the majority of indi- 
viduals are neuters, which have the organs of 
the female sex undeveloped, and are incapable 
of reproduction, that function being restricted 
to the queen, who is the only perfect female in 
the community. If by any accident the queen 
is destroyed, or if she be purposely removed 
for the sake of experiment, the bees choose 
two or three from among the neuter eggs that 
have been deposited in their appropriate cells, 
which they have the power of converting into 
queens. The first operation is to change the 
cells in which they lie into royal cells, which 
differ from the others in form, and are of much 


larger dimensions; and*when the eggs are 
hatched, the maggot is supplied with food of 
a very different nature from the farina or bee- 
bread which has been stored up for the nour- 
ishment of the workers, being of a jelly-like 
consistence and pungent stimulating charac- 
ter. After the usual transformation, the grub 
becomes a perfect queen, differing from the 
neuter bee, into which it would otherwise 
have changed, not only in the development of 
the reproductive system, but in the general 
form of the body, the proportionate length of 
wings, shape of the tongue, jaw and sting, ab- 
sence of hollow in the thighs where pollen is 
carried, and loss of power of secreting wax. 


“MY EMMA AND CUPID.” 


No earthly love my path shall cross,”’ 
Romantic Emma cries. “ Love's dross, 
And hearts are foolish empty toys, 

For moon-struck maids and sillier boys. 
No! happy in my single state, 

I'll live and die without a mate.” 


Sly Cupid heard the fair maid's vow, 

And, chuckling, drew his amber bow, 
Then whispered in mine ear, “ My friend, 
Fear not, this whim will find its end; 

Fair Emma is not what she seems, 

And when a young maid vows, she dreams. 


“T swear by these unerring darts, 
I can read maidens’ inmost hearts; 
And what is true of A. B. C. 
(Not to say anything of D.) 
Can scarce be false of E. F. G. 


“Trust me, your Emma means but this— 
Should some fond lover steal a kiss, 
Standing upon her left or right, 

She'll not let slip the lucky wight, 
But do her best to hold him tight.” 


The sports of children satisfy the child. 
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CONVERSION OF GENERAL JACKSON. 

Andrew Jackson was one of the most re- 
markable of men. He expressed ‘contempt 
for any man who did not admit that the life 
which Christianity enjoins isthe life which 
all men ought te live. His spirit was ever 
overawed by sublime conceptions of the world 
beyond the grave. He always frankly, and 
before any company expressed a hope that he 
should become a Christian, Again and again 
he promised his good wife that he would at- 
tend to the salvation of his soul. Soon after 
he took his seat in the presidential chair, the 
Rey. Mr. Danforth, then pastor of the church 
which President Jackson attended, informed 
the writer that he called upon the president 
in a season of unusual religious interest, and 
urged upon him the importance of his own 
personal salvation. General Jackson replied: 

“No man can feel the importance of relig- 
ion more deeply than Ido. I have often re- 
solved to attend to the subject, but the cares 
of life have prevented. I promised my wife 
that as soon as the election was over I would 
attend to the salvation of my soul. But now 
I am so pressed with business that I have no 
time to think of anything else.” 

It was the old excuse, “ Go thy way for this 
time,” which had led millions to ruin. But 
the Spirit of God did not leave him. 

After the close of his presidential career, 
he retired to the Hermitage. Here he had 
seclusion and time for thought. A work of 
grace was manifested in thé. little rural 
church at the Hermitage. The rustic popu- 
lation for miles around crowded the meet- 
ings. President Jackson attended all the 
services. His devout and solemn demeanor 
showed how profoundly he was affected by 
the earnest appeals. At the close of one of 
the last meetings, as he was riding home, 
apparently lost in thought, lie overtook Rey. 
Dr. Edgar, who had preached that day. He 
alighted from his carriage, requested Dr. 
Edgar to dismount from his horse, ‘took him 
aside and urged him to accompany him home 
to converse with him upon religion. But the 
minister had an engagement which he could 
not forego. 

General Jackson, thus*thrown upon him- 
self to go personally with tears and prayers 
to the Saviour, went home a convicted sinner. 
He entered his chamber, where, in the se- 
clusion of widowhood he passed the night 
alone in anguish of spirit, humbly pleading 
with God for pardon and regeneration. God 
never turns a deafear to such prayer. The 
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scenes of that night are known: only to God 
and the penitent suppliant. With the dawn 
of the morning he came from his chamber a 
new man. His face shone, for like Moses he 
had been with God. It was the morning of 
the Sabbath. 
BEY OF TUNIS. 

The portrait on page 268 is an accurate one, 
and represents a proud, ambitious man, Sidi 
Mohammed, the noted Bey of Tunis, who suc- 
ceeded to the crown of Sidi Ahmed, some years 
since. The present ruler has the will but not 
the power to take an active part in the affairs 
of the world. Had he lived some eighty or a 
hundred years ago, he would have given the 
Christian nations as much trouble as the Turks 
who ruled at Algiers and demanded tribute 
money from every nation that dared to send 
ships across the ocean, That the villain ob- 
tained what he asked for is one of the won- 
ders which can hardly be accounted for in the 
present age. The Bey of Tunis probably 
sighs for the good old days of his ancestors, 
but we thank Heaven that sighing will not re- 
store them. The power of the barbarous na- 
tions is destroyed, and will never be restored, 

- 
STEAM FRIGATE NIAGARA, 

On page 269 we publish an engraving of the 
steam frigate Niagara a few months before 
she was taken into the Charlestown dry-dock, 
and cut down from a first class sh4p-of-war to 
arazee,and a failure at that, if all accounts 
are to be relied on. The Niagara was con- 
sidered the most perfect model that ever float- 
ed on the ocean, yet at the same time she was 
not a fast ship by any means, ten knots an 
hour being the most She would average, The 
ship had seen some service before she was cut 
down, having assisted in laying the Atlantic 
Telegraph, and was despatched to Japan with 
the Japanese ambassadors. We hope that 
some measures will be taken to make the ship 
efficient, for it has cost an immense sum of 
money. An engraving of the vessel, as she 
appeared before carpenters had destroyed her* 
symmetry, is interesting at the present time, 
the more so, as the modern improvements of 
naval warfare have rendered the construction 
of iron-clad vessels an imperative necessity, 
and completely overturned all the old sys- 
tems of naval defence, inaugurating a series 
of monitors and vessels of like character, < 
the only invulnerable means of defence against 
the terribly powerful and heavy shot now em- 
ployed in gunnery. 
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SIDI SADOK-BACHA, BEY 


INDIAN ANTELOPES. 

We take pleasure in presenting our readers 
with another splendid specimen of a zoologi- 
cal character, knowing that this is a subject 
that will particularly interest the young. The 
Indian antelopes are found in abundance on 
our broad Western plains, between Utah and 


are shy and require careful stalking to obtain 
a shot. These animals are beautiful speci- 
mens of grace and fleetness, and remind one 
of the gazelles of the East, so often pictured 
in poetic strains in descriptions of oriental life 
and attractions, 
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OF TUNIS, ‘ 


HENRY CLAY’S MONUMENT. 
The truthful engraving on page 271 was 


| designed by Mr. I. R. Hamilton, of Cincin- 


nati, as a monument for Henry Clay. It is 
original and beautiful, and embraces many 


novelties. The artist intended that the statue 


_ of Henry Clay should be inside of the monu- 
Missouri. Their flesh is delicate, but they | 


ment, but at the same time visible from the 
exterior. The design is the best that ever ap- 
peared on paper in this country, and will bear 
comparison with Scott’s celebrated monu- 
ment at Edinburgh. It is a worthy tribute 
tothe memory of one of America’s greatest 
statesmen, 
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THE ROYAL PALACE AT BERLIN. “The Royal Palace of the city of Berlin is 
We present, on page 272, another striking | a most magnificent and imposing structure, 
European scene, and a friend who sends us | consisting of four stories, and subdivided by 
the sketch writes as follows respecting it: spacious and lofty departments, The entrance 
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from the Linden side is ornamented by ten | of richness I have yet seen. The ante-room 
large bronze horses, the gift of the emperor contains full length portraits of Napoleon and 
of Russia. Altogether, I found the interior | Maria Louisa, Blucher pointing to the hat of 
the most elegant and magnificent exhibition Napoleon, ete. The first room I entered con- 
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HENRY CLAY’S MONUMENT. 


HENRY CLAY'S MONUMENT. 


tained portraits of Louis XTV., and several | gance of the furniture and ornaments, until I 
kings and emperors, and most superbly fur- | came to the Throne Room. This room is very 
nished in gilt and rich hangings; the second | fine and rich in its belongings, containing 
contained a fine large picture of Frederick the | vast outlays in silver and gold ornament. The 
Great as crown prince; several succeeding | entire orchestra was formerly of solid silver, 
apartments were Only striking from the ele- | but is now only plated, the original having 
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been broken up to carry on the war of 1812-13, | I was shown in this room a large and elegant- 
The next apartment I visited was called the | ly fashioned vase of Russian porcelain, a gift 
Black Eagle, and I noticed the chairs of tor- | from the emperor Nicholas, besides many oth- 
toise shell, inlaid with a metal resembling gold. ' er attractive and interesting ornaments.” 
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THE ANGLER. 


BY G. 8. SESSIONS. 


Beneath a rustic canopy 
Of trailing river-vines, 

Whose growth of interwoven shoots 
A silver birch entwines: 

On a bank of velvet meadow-grass 
The angler old reclines. 


Merrily over the pebbly beach 
The brooklet bubbles by; 
’ Tremulously on its glassy breast 
Nestles the mirrored sky; ‘¢ 
Where warily sports the spotted trout 
Around the tempting fly. 


Gently the years have laid their hands 
On the old man’s locks of snow, 

And gently the zephyrs beat their wings, 
To fan his placid brow; 

And his eye is bright, and his step is light, 
And his heart is young, I trow. 


Lightly he clasps the slender rod, 
And patiently trolls the line; 

And his pulses swell with a joyous thrill, 
For he loves the craft divine— 

As he gazes down in the wavy blue, 
Where the golden minnows shine. 


He hears the noisy cicadas, 
And the faintly droning bees; 

He hears the plash of the waterfall, 
And the rustling summer breeze— 
As it skims o'er fields of bending grain, 
Or stalks through the tall old trees. 
But the scornful laugh and bitter threat 
O’er the beaker’s beaded brim, 

The wretched mound of the helpless slave 
Of oppression, old and grim ; 

The tale of wrong, and the tale of woe— 
They're all untold to him. 


Ay, 4 pleasant life the angler leads— 
Pleasant from day to day; 

His soul his blithe, and his thoughts are fresh, 
As a maiden’s in her May; 

The hours all seem like a pleasant dream, 
And dream-like, glide away. 

A witty OFFICER.—At a banquet when 
solving enigmas was one of the diversions, 
Alexander said to his courtiers—* What is 
that which did not come last year, has not 
come this year, and will not come next year ?” 
A distressed officer, starting up, said: “It 
certainly must be our arrears of pay.” The 
king was so diverted, that he commanded him 
to be paid up, and his pay increased. 
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THE POOR COUSIN, 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


CHAPTER I. 


“T HAVE just received a letter from your 
Aunt Irwin,” said Mrs. Becket, addressing 
her two daughters, one of whom sat near the 
fire, reading; while the other reclined indo- 
lently upon a lounge, with her violet eyes so 
nearly closed that their long silken lashes al- 
most rested on her cheeks, smooth and deli- 
cate as a rose-colored shell. 

“What atease Aunt Irwin is,” said she, 
without raising her snowy eyelids. 

“What does she sayin her letter?” said 
Miranda, the eldest daughter. 

“T hope she has not written you another 
begging letter,” said Anna, languidly. 

“T hardly know what to call it,” said Mrs. 
Becket. “I will read it to you, and then you 
can advise me what to write in answer.” 

She accordingly read as follows: 


“ DEAR SisteR:—As you think you cannot 
spare fifty dollags to enable me to pay Mr. 
Harden, I shall be obliged to let him have the 
cow, and several articles of furniture, which, 
though it will cause us great inconvenience, 
we must manage to do without. How we are 
to get through the winter, which is close at 
hand, Iam unable to tell; but I try not to 
distrust Providence. Willie arti Lucy, as you 
know, are too young to do anything towards 
their own support, and Eva can find no em- 
ployment here, except at very low wages. 
Her education is good—much better than that 
of most girls of her age, as, during her father’s 
life, when we were in comparatively prosper- 
ous circumstances, she enjoyed the advan- 
tages of a good school, where, besides attend- 
ing to what are considered the more useful 
branches of education, she acquired a knowl- 
edge of the French and German languages, 
and made considerable progress in music, 
But in nothing did she excel so much as in 
drawing and painting. Her teacher thinks 
her fully competent to give lessons in either of 
them. Do you think it possible for her to ob- 
tain a class in your city? If she could, and 
you would be willing to board her for the as- 
sistance she would flud time to render you 
with her needle, she thinks the proceeds 
might enable me and the children to get. 
through the winter, when added to what I 
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hope to be able to earn myself by taking in 
plain sewing. 

“T beg that you will answer this as soon as 
you can conveniently, it being necessary that 
something should be decided on at once. 

“From your sister, 
“MarIAN IRWING.” 


“T do believe,” said Anna, when her mother 
had finished reading the letter, “that Aunt 
Irwin imagines you have nothing to do be- 
sides attending to her.” 

“Tf she really understands drawing and 
painting,” said Miranda, “I should like to 
take lessons of her.” 

“Do you suppose she does, ma?” said 
Anna. 

*“S$be has, probably, painted a mourning- 
piece at the famous school alluded to by her 
mother—an achievement quite suflicient to 
excite the admiration of the entire community 
in such an out-of-the-way place as she lives 
in. Her mother ought to know that some- 
thing more is required here to make a prodigy 
of her.” 

“You painted a mourning-piece once, did 
you not, ma?” inquired Anna. 

“Tt is of no consequence Whether I ever 
did or not,” replied her mother. 

“At any rate,” said Miranda, “ there is one 
in an old chest, which stands in the attic. 
The urn leans so far to one side as to look as 
if it were just ready to tumble down; and 
what is intended to represent a stream of wa- 
ter, looks like a‘sky-blue ribbon.” 

“Come,” said Mrs. Becket, “we want to 
talk about your aunt’s letter, not about mourn- 
ing-pieces.” 

“T, for one,” said Anna, “should like to 
have Eva come. She will do to amuse me 
when I get tired of my music and embroidery, 
and everything else of the kind that is avail- 
able, as I sometimes do. The worst of it is, 
people will find out that she is our cousin.” 

“And what if they should?” said Miranda. 

“T don’t like to be laughed at on account 
of my poor relations.” 

“T should like to have any one laugh at me 
on that or any other aceount,” said Miranda. 
“T think the experiment would be one which 
would be gladly abandoned.” 

“ On the whole,” said Mrs. Becket, “I think 
we had better let the girl come. I have a 
great deal of sewing on hand—enough to em- 
ploy a seamstress for months, and you know 
that her mother offers to have her sew for her 

board.” 
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“Tf she can sew nice, I shall want her to do 
a great deal of sewing for me,” said Anna. 

“You needn’t think to monopolize her,” 
said Miranda; “ that is, if she really knows 
anything about drawing and painting.” * 

“ We must try to get her a class,” said Mrs. 
Becket. 

“Now, ma, we cannot have a dozen girls 
coming to the house to take lessons,” said 
Anna; “and if she were obliged to call at 


their own homes to give them, I suspect she’ 


would have little tiime left for sewing, or any- 
thing else.” 

“Tt will be time enough to settle that, when 
we ascertain whether or not she is qualified to 
give lessons,” said Miranda. “If she is, Lam 
determined that she shall devote most of her 
time to me.” 

“ How, then, is she to earn anything to help 
her mother along?” said Mrs, Becket. “ Of 
course she wont be so ungrateful as to accept 
anything for giving you lessons, when she is 
indebted to us for a home,” 

“And such a home,” said Miranda, while a 
sarcastic smile—so slight as to be impercep- 
tible to her mother and sister—curled her lips. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Becket, “ it will be quite 
different from the poverty-strack home she 
has been accustomed to.” 

“Poverty-struck in worldlysplendor, though 
rich in what is better, and which gold cannot 
buy,” murmured Miranda, to herself. 

“ What can that be ?” said Anna, who over- 
heard her sister’s remark. 

“If it be an enigma to you,” was Miranda’s 
answer, “I had better leave you to find it out 
at your leisure. If it should always remain 
so, then so much the better, as you will never 
realize the want of it.” 

“What a queer girl our Miranda is!” said 
Anna. “Half of the time I don’t understand 
what she means.” 

“Tt is not likely that she does herself,” said 
Mrs. Becket. 

“ Not at all likely,’ was Miranda’s rejoinder. 

“Are you going to answer Aunt Irwin’s let- 
ter, ma?” inquired Anna. 

“T should prefer to have Miranda answer it ; 
I always did, and always shall, hate to write 
letters.” 

Without speaking, Miranda brought for- 
ward a writing-desk, and arranged her mate- 
rials for writing. The letter was speedily 
written. 

“Do you wish me to read it to you?” she 
asked, staying her hand as she was preparing 
to fold it. , 
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“No,” replied her mother. “Just mention 
what you have written, that will be enough.” 

“TI have told Aunt Irwin that you have 
authorized me to say to her that you are wil- 
ling Eva should come and remain a few weeks 
on trial.” 

She did not tell her mother that, in addi- 
tion, she had promised to pay the expenses of 
her journey from her allowance of pocket- 
money, so that her aunt could retain what 


was intended for that purpose to go towards 


the mainténance of herself and children. 


CHAPTER II. 


Eva Irwin, though nineteen years old, had 
never been in one of our larger cities; and 
when, at the close of a cold, misty day—the 
mist having changed to a dull, heavy rain, a 
little before sunset,—the coach which she had 
taken at the depot stopped in front of a large 
brick house, she had never in her life felt so 
lonely and desolate. 

“This is the place,” said the coachman, 
opening the door of the vehiele, and letting 
down the steps. 

He assisted her to alight, placed her baggage 
on the door-steps of the stately mansion that 
seemed to look down upon her with a frown, 
and was about to resume his seat on the 
coach-box, when he returned, pulled the bell- 
handle, and said: 

“That will bring somebody, I guess.” 

And it did. The door was at once opened 
by a servant in livery, who said: 

“Miss Irwin, I presume? Mrs. Becket is 
expecting you. Walk this way;” and with 
quite a patronizing air, he preceded her to the 
door of a small baek parlor, which he held 
open till she had entered. 

The remains of a coal fire were in the grate, 
and a brass lamp was burning on the mantel, 
but neither aunt nor cousins came to welcome 
her. She ventured to divest herself of: her 
bonnet and damp shawl, and then, shivering 
with the cold, she drew her chair close to the 
nearly extinguished fire. 

Five, ten, and, at last, twenty minutes had 
passed away, when the door opened, and a 
young lady, with a quick, elastic step entered, 
and approaching her, held out herhand. Eva 
arose. 

“Tam your cousin Miranda,” said the young 
lady, “and I have been trying to break away 
from a few tiresome people in the drawing- 
room, ever since you have arrived. You 
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must be cold, for I see that the fire is nearly 
out—and hungry, too, for I suppose you have 
not dined.” 

“No, I have not.” 

Miranda was about to ring the bell, and or- 
der something to be brought up, when a girl 
entered, bearing a tray, on which was a cup 
of weak tea, and a few thin slices of bread 
and butter. Miranda looked at the contents 
of the tray, then to Eva with a kind of comi- 
cal smile. She next turned to the girl. 

“ Take this tray down again,” said she,“ and 
make an addition to the bread and butter, 
such as my mother, sister, or I should require, 
if we had been travelling ever since sunrise 
without having had anything toeat. Instead 
of this sloppy stuff, bring up some tea, also, 
such as I like.” 

“ Yes’m, I understand,” said the girl. 

Miranda now replenished the grate from 
the contents of a coal-scuttle, which she found 
in a closet, and seated herself opposite her 
cousin. 

“T hope,” said she, “that you are not one 
of those delicate young ladies who would be 
shocked at my ordering more substantial 
food ?” 

“Far from it,” replied Eva. “I really feel 
the need of something a little heartier than 
thin slices of bread and butter, so thin as to 
be transparent.” 

“Tam glad of it. I have known girls of 
our age who imagine it is not genteel to have 
a good appetite. Anna has a dear friend (the 
friendship subsisting between them was form- 
ed at a boarding-school, and in their own esti- 
mation, will end only with this life), who pre- 
tends she can dine on a slice of pine-apple, or 
a quarter of an orange.” 

“ You know that I am a country girl,” said 
Eva. 

“And so is Anna’s dear friend. But I sus- 
pect she can eat the wing of a chicken behind 
the closet door. And now I want to ask you 
if you really understand anything about draw- 
ing and painting ?” 

“T must leave that for you to decide. I 
have brought a few specimens, which will hetp 
you to judge.” 

“To confess the truth, I am rather a good 
judge fora girl of twenty. I have always, 
ever sinee I can remember, had a fondness for 
pictures, and have availed myself of every 
opportunity to gratify my inelination to look 
at them. This, however, has generally been 
done in too idle a mood to enable me to profit 
by it as much as I might have done. Yet, 
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after all, as I have said, I am rather a good 
judge.” 

“So good as to condemn my poor attempts, 
I am afraid.” 

“It is not impossible but that I may see 
faults in them; yet I hope to find you able 
be my teacher.” . 

“ O;I cannot think of such a thing.” 

“We shall see. I have never, as yet, done 
anything more than to make a few sketches. 
But here comes Janet with something more 
inviting than weak tea, and bread and butter. 
Do you know, Eva, that I like you a great 
deal better than I expected to?” said Miran- 
da, as she handed her cousin a cup of tea. 

Eva smiled, as she replied: 

“JT can say the same of you.” 

“ How did you form an opinion of me—from 
imagination or description ?” 

“ From description.” 

“And there were some traits in my charac- 
ter that were not remarkably amicable, you 
thought ?” 

“TI certainly have been told that you are a 
little apt to laugh at people in your sleeve, 
and being an awkward country cousin, I ex- 
pected to yield you a double share of mer- 
riment.” 

“The imputation may not be without foun- 
dation; but I assure you I never laugh at 
what is neither silly nor ridiculous, therefore, 
you may be certain that I shall never laugh 
at you.” 

“ Much obliged to you,” said Eva. 

“And what information did you receive as 
to my personal appearance ?” 

“Such as to prepare me to find you much 
less good looking than you are.” 

“ While Anna was described to you as very 
beautiful ?” 

Yes. 

“T thought so—and so she is; yet I would 
not exchange this phiz of mine, had I the 
power, for hers. I like my face altogether the 
best, and so I think you will, for there is more 
character in it.” 

“Tf so, I certainly shall.” 

“Anna has mind enough, but she is too in- 
dolent to use it. She will, probably, show 
you, by the manner she treats you, that she 
feels herself much above you; but you must 
not mind it, so as to feel unpleasantly about 
it. Having been told so, she takes it for 

- granted. As for mother, she is terribly afraid 
of Mrs. Grundy. Some invisible imp is con- 
stantly at her ear, whispering, ‘ What will the 
world say?’ There, I hear steps in the pas- 
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sage. A messenger for me, I dare say, and I 
must not too long neglect those stupid people 
in the drawing-room, for, as they may be spite- 
ful as well as stupid, it is best to keep friends 
with them. The fire and supper have won- 
derfully improved your personal appearance. 
You looked very blue and miserable when I 
first saw you this evening, and no wonder. 
Well, Milly, what do you wish?” said she, to 
a little servant girl, who had been standing at 
the door, waiting patiently for an opportunity 
to speak. 

“Mrs. Becket wants to know if you will 
please come to the drawing-room.” 

“Certainly I will. Eva, there are a few 
books which may serve to amuse you till I 
return, which will be in season to show you 
to your room—a privilege of which I intend 
to deprive Milly, at least, for to-night.” 

The ensuing day, a consultation was held, 
relative to the few pictures and sketches which 
Eva had brought as specimens of her skill. 

“She will do to teach me,” said Miranda. 

“Don’t judge too hastily,” said her mother. 
“Tt appears to me that the colors are not 
brilliant enough.” 

“That is what I think,” said Anna, “I 
should not imagine the coloring to be at all 
Titan-like. It was Titan, was it not, Miranda, 
who was so celebrated for the brightness of 
his tinting ?” 

“If I am not mistaken,” said Miranda, 
gravely, “the Titans were more celebrated 
for their strength and dexterity in hurling 
rocks, than for their skill as painters.” 

“Well, I should think,” said Anna, “ that 
Charles Lyndale would know as well as you, 
for he has been through college, and travelled 
all over Europe and Italy, and he said, the 
other day, that Titan was one of the finest 
painters that ever lived. Ah! here he comes, 
I will ask him.” 

“ You mean Titian,” said Eva, so softly as 
not to be heard by a young gentleman, who, 
at that moment, entered the room. 

But Anna either did not understand what 
she said, or did not choose to be set right by 
her poor cousin, the appellation which she 
and her mother had already commenced ap- 
plying to Eva whenever they mentioned her. 
She, therefore, appealed to Mr. Lyndale, in 
order to settle the question. 

“ Yes,” said he,“ Titian was a fine painter, 
and, as you say,a distinguished colorist, though 

more as it regarded tone and shades than for 
peculiar brilliancy, for which he was less 
celebrated than Rubens.” 
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“There, I knew he was a great painter,” 
said Anna, pouting her pretty lips. 

“You merely left out the i,” said Miranda, 
“a fault you are never guilty of in reference 
to yourself. You are too much of a egotist 
for that.” 

In the meantime, Lyndale found oppor- 
tunity to make Miranda understand that he 
wished to be presented to Eva. She accord- 
ingly introduced her as her cousin, and, in 
return, recefved an angry glance from her 
mother, who, by way of apology, remarked to 
Lyndale that she suppoged Miranda imagined 
that he had ‘as great a fondness for making 
new acquaintances as she had. 

“TI shall certainly be happy to have the 
honor of Miss Irwin’s acquaintance,” said he. 

This was said in sucha manner that Eva 
could not doubt his sincerity, and though she 
remained silent, he could see by her counte- 
nance that she, on her part, entertained no 
objection to becoming better acquainted with 
him. 

“What do you think of these paintings, Mr. 
Lyndale?” said Anna. “Do you think the 
person who could paint such capable of teach- 
ing me ?” 

“T think that must depend on yourself,” 
was Lyndale’s reply. 

“Anna has quite a genius for painting,” said 
Mrs. Becket. 

“If so,” said Lyndale, “she can, doubtless, 
take lessons of Miss Irwin with advantage to 
herself.” 

“Tam quite certain that she can teach me,” 
said Miranda, “so I shall commence taking 
lessons at once.” 


CHAPTER III. 


“How do you like Mr. Lyndale ?” inquired 
Miranda of Eva, as they sat together in a small 
apartment fitted up as a school-room. 

“T have, as yet, had little opportunity to 
form an opinion concerning him.” 

“No matter for that; you have formed one, 
I know.” 

“To confess the truth, I have, and, as I 
think, a pretty correct one.” 

“And you consider him superior to any 
young gentleman you ever saw ?” 

“Which may not be any great admission, 
as I never saw many.” 

“Nor I, though I suppose I have. seen many 
more than you have; never but one, however, 
who might be considered Lyndale’s equal, and 
he, poor fellow, found that he 
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‘—to foreign lands must hie, 
Pursuing fortune’s slippery ba—’ 


“ Who is he?” 

“ His name is Berrington, and some time I 
will tell you all about him.” 

“Ts not Anna pleased with Mr. Lyndale ?” 

“Yes, with his good looks,” 

“And your mother ?” 

“She is pleased with his well-filled purse.” 

“Ts he not partial to Anna?” 

“ He was at first, I think, but not now. His 
is nota mind to be long held in thrall by mere 
personal beauty. I am glad you have come, 
for he began to be in danger of falling in love 
with me, which would have been an unfortu- 
nate affair, as my allegiance is due to another. 
You will avert the threatened danger, for, 
though not before aware of the deficiency, he 
will now find that I lack several qualities 
which you possess, and which, now that he 
has discovered them in you, he will consider 
indispensable.” 

“You are a strange girl,” said Eva, “and 
imagine an impossibility. Mr. Lyndale is too 
much of a gentleman not to treat me politely 
when we chance to meet; but if I should 
leave here to-morrow, I do not imagine that 
he would ever bestow on me a single thought. 
Then, there is Anna.” 

“Any other handsome face will please her 
as well, and better, as it will have the charm 
of novelty, and, as I have said, there must be 
something more than personal beauty in the 
lady who holds any permanent control over 
him, As for Anna, her education is so wo- 
fully deficient, that, if she were his wife, he 
would tremble every time she opened her lips, 
with the expectation that she would betray 
her ignorance. I used, formerly, to blush when 
she committed some gross mistake; but I 
have become hardened now, and frequently 
feel quite amused. You would hardly bé- 
lieve that she has had the best advantages for 
acquirmg a good education—better than I 
have had, she being the favorite. Her pretty 
face and unlimited indulgence have come 
near making an imbecile of her.” 

Mrs. Becket now entered the room with a 
large work-basket on her arm. 

“ Miranda,” said she, “ it wont answer for 
you to engross so much of Eva’s time with 
your drawing. Here is a great deal of sew- 
ing which must be done.” 

“Why don’t Anna finish her morning-dress 
herself?” said Miranda. “I am sure she has 
time enough.” 
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“Why, you know as well as I that she is 
too delicate to sew much, and even if she 
could, she so dislikes to have her fingers scar- 
red with a needle, just as if she were a com- 
mon seamstrets. Eva, see that you complete 
that morning-dress before you sleep, as Anna 
wishes to put it on in the morning. You had 
better waste no more time, but go to work at 
once.” 

Eva quietly took up the dress and com- 
menced sewing. 

“Be very particular to do it nice,” said 
Mrs. Becket. 

“T will,” was Eva’s reply. 

“T have just realized the force of example,” 
said Miranda, when her mother had left the 
room. “I was about to make a rather pun- 
gent remark when mother spoke of your 
wasting time, but the calm way in which you 
listened to her showed me the magnanimity of 
forbearance.” 

“You know, as a dependent, it is necessary 
that I should exercise self-control.” 

“T should have thought Aunt Irwin might 
have known that it would not do for you to 
undertake to sew for your board without cer- 
tain restrictions. Idon’t believe, were you to 
work twelve hours out of every twenty-four, 
that you will do more than will be expected 
of you.” 

“The evenings are long now.” 

“Do you intend to finish Anna’s dress ?” 

“Yes, I can do it by ten.” 

“T don’t think you will, for I intend that 
you shall spend a partof the evening in the 
parlor.” 

“For what reason ?” 

“No matter now. I may tell you when the 
time comes.” 

“T amso glad,” said Anna, when her mother 
returned, “that I thought of something that 
would keep the poor cousin away this even- 
ing, for I heard Charles Lyndale tell Miranda 
that he and Mr. Lascelles were coming.” 

“ Who is Mr. Lascelles ?” 

“The gentleman I saw at Mrs. Barstow’s 
party. If Lyndale don’t mind, he will throw 
him quite into the shade. O, he dresses so 
elegantly, and is so polite.” 

“That may be, yet I don’t believe him to 
be equal to Charles Lyndale. I am certain 
he is not so wealthy.” 

“Who cares for wealth,ma? O,I always 
thought it would be so pretty to live in a cot- 
tage half covered with vines, and close to a 
purling stream, and to dress in simple white 
muslin, and to play on the harp and guitar, 


and have plenty of strawberries and cream, 
and not be plagued with servants. My friend 
Juliet told me, in her last letter that no con- 
sideration on earth would induce her to marry 
avich man, The idea was so unromantic,” 
she said. 

“Anna, dear,” said Mrs. Becket, “ you must 
recollect that simple white dresses need wash- 
ing, and that even strawberries and cream 
cannot be prepared without labor.” 

“TI never thought of that, and I don’t be- 
lieve Juliet did.” 

“I suppose not. I advise you, now that 
I have reminded you of it, to bear it in mind; 
also, that a Charles Lyndale is not to be met 
with every day.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


As was expected, Lyndale and his friend 
Lascelles came to spend a social evening. 
Anna, whose head had been full of Lascelles 
all day, consumed as much time at her toilet 
as if she had been going to attend a ball, ora 
soiree, and, as Miranda said, she looked like 
a beautiful piece of wax-work. 

The time she had not spent in dressing, had 
mostly been devoted to studying the most 
graceful attitudes. Her mother, as she gazed 
with fondness on her favorite, could not for- 
bear thinking that Lyndale would find her 
charms so irresistible, as to, as once, bring him 
to her feet. Vain expectation! He had dis- 
covered that beside the defects of her educa- 
tion, she was unamiable, and sometimes ab- 
solutely ill-natured. 

Lascelles, who had been struck with: her 
beauty the evening he saw her at Mrs. Bar- 
stow’s, was on the present occasion fascinated. 
His was a mind differently constituted from 
that of Lyndale’s; he cared more for beauty, 
and less for mind. 

Lyndale, from having been uncommonly 
animated, had gradually become silent and 
absent-minded. He often turned his eyes to- 
wards the door, as if in expectation of the 
entrance of some one, whose presence he had 
anticipated. He had no thought that Eva 
was sitting alone in her remote and solitary 
chamber. It was now three hours since she 
had been at her task, and she began to grow 
weary and exhausted; yet finding that she 
hed under-rated the amount of what was to 
be done to finish the dress, she could give 
herself no time to rest, if she hoped to satisfy 
her aunt and her fair cousin, who, of the two, 
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was the most exacting and heartless task- 
mistress. It cannot be denied that it would 
have been gratifying to her to have joined the 
little social circle in the parlor, if she could 
have done so on terms of equality; but, as on 
several oecasions heretofore, to be considered 
a legitimate object of mirth to the pretty 
Anna, who tittered at the poor cousin be- 
hind her fan, and as a target for what Mrs. 
Becket considered shafts of wit, which, how- 
ever, savored far more of malevolence, was 
an infliction which more than transcended 
the pleasure, 

“You have not seen the poor cousin, have 
you ?” said Anna, addressing Lascelles. 

“T have not,” he replied, with a look which 
indicated some surprise. 

“TI have halfa mind to send for her, then. 
You cannot think how much she amuses me 
when I get tired of everything else.” 

“Thope that is not the case now,” said 
Lascelles. 

“O, no indeed!” she replied; “but I 
thought she might amuse you; I was afraid it 
would seem dull here.” 

“That would be impossible in your pres- 
ence.” 

“ You are very complimentary,” said Anna, 
a remark which she could not have applied to 
Lyndale, had she seen the look with which 
he regarded her. 

“ T will go and ask Eva to come,” said Miran- 


“da, as Anna was going to ring for a servant. 


“Come, Eva,” said she, “lay aside your 
work, and I will help you finish it, if you are 
determined to finish it to-night.” 

“Why should I lay it aside ?” said Eva. 

“You are wanted in the drawing-room by 
my fair sister, and still more by Charles Lyn- 
dale, if I may judge by the way he has watch- 
ed the door for the last hour.” 

“T cannot go.” 

“And I cannot blame you if you do not; 
yet, L wish you would. If you don’t comply 
with Anna’s whims, her antagonism will be 
aroused, and then there will be so little peace 
for you here, you will be obliged to quit, 
which (you see I am selfish as well as the rest) 
will put an end to my drawing lessons.” 

“You are right,” said Eva. “As I am sit- 
uated, it would be indiscreet for me to 
refuse.” 

“It certainly would, if you have any wish 
to remain a few weeks longer. Now go to 
the glass and arrange those dark rich braids 
of hair, and you will look well enough.” 

“ For the poor cousin,” you might add. 
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“There she comes,” said Anna, to Lascelles, 
as Eva entered the room. 
“Who?” he inquired. 


“Why, the poor cousin I spoke to you 


about.” 

“Ah! I recollect.” 

“ Look at Mr. Lyndale,” said Anna. “ One 
might imagine by the manner he addresses 
her, that he had mistaken her for a princess.” 

“ Nor would it be drawing very hard upon 
his imagination either,’ said Lascelles. 

“Well, she does give herself mighty fine 
airs. That is one thing, when she is so very 
poor, that amuses me so much.” 

“She is not really your cousin, I suppose. 
‘The poor cousin’ is merely a soubriquet ?” 

“ Nothing more,” said Anna, evasively, and 
screening her face behind her fan, to prevent 
him from seeing her heightened color. 

Eva, who had, during the foregoing colloquy, 
been held in conversation by Lyndale, now 
approached Anna, and said: 

“I believe that you sent for me.” 

There was a dignity in Eva’s demeanor 
which, for once, asserted its power over the 
spoiled beauty, and with undisguised confusion 
she murmured an unintelligible reply. 

“ There is one thing which we must cer- 
tainly give you credit for,” said Lyndale, 
addressing Anna. 

“ What is that?” she inquired. 

“Your ingenuity.” 

“Well, ma thinks I am very ingenious.” 

“She is perfectly right. Few besides your- 
self would be able to find amusement in the 
way you profess to.” 

Anna hardly knew whether to consider this 
remark as complimentary or sarcastic; but, 
as Lascelles had already gained the ascend- 
ency in her favor, she cared little concerning 
what Lyndale might think of her, and soon 
dismissed the subject from her mind. 

“T await your commands,” said Eva, again 


addressing Anna. 


lich +e? 


“ When one has so many p 
said she, “ it is rather difficult to decide which 
of them it will be best for you to show off 
first. Cannot you sing us a song? such as 
they sing up in the woods, where you came 
from.” 

“T can,” was Eva’s reply; and without say- 
ing another word, she took her seat at the 
piano. The song she selected was the “ Meet- 
ing of the Waters,” one to which her voice—a 
mezzo soprano—was well adapted. She cer- 
tainly could not be rated high as a performer 
on the piano; yet the sweetness and pathos of 
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her voice made amends for this deficiency, as 
was testified by the attention with which Lyn- 
dale, Miranda, and even Lascelles listened. 

“ Well, Eva,” said Miranda, bending over 
the piano, when the song was finished, “ we 
haven't got much good out of you, in the way 
Anna anticipated.” 

“No,” said Lyndale, aside; “the amuse- 
ment is of a different and much higher quality.” 

Mrs. Becket, who overheard this remark, 
cast a look at Eva, which seemed to ask: 
“ How dare you do otherwise than to appear 
foolish and ridiculous, when you know you 
are expected to!” 

From this time Lascelles paid such marked 
attention to Anna Becket, whenever they met, 
it soon began to be whispered in the fashion- 
able world that it would be an engagement. 
His attentions, however, were always so care- 
fully restricted that he never could have been 
said to commit himself. 

One day, during a morning call at Mrs. 
Becket’s, by Lascelles, Lyndale, and one or 
two ladies, the door-bell rang, and in a few 
moments afterward a middle-aged gentleman 
was ushered into the drawing-room. He was 
intelligent and benevolent-looking, and his 
eyes of some nondescript color, emitted sunny 
beams which diffused themselves over his 
whole countenance. He gave his name as 
Richard Lockwood. His dress and appear- 
ance in every respect being unexceptionable, 
Mrs. Becket received him with much polite- 
ness. The glance was keen, though benignant, 
which he cast round the room on those pres- 
ent. Miranda and Anna alone arrested his 
gaze. These he regarded with a scrutiny as 
strict as possible, without its deserving the 
imputation of rudeness. The result was evi- 
dently unsatisfactory, and turning to Mrs. 
Becket, he said : 

“ Your daughters, I presume.” 

Mrs. Becket assented. 

“T have been told,” said he, “ that you have 
aniece who at present is residing in your fam- 
ily; can I see her a few moments without the 
presence of a third person ?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Mrs. Becket, “ though 
I may as well mention that if you have a 
daughter or any other young lady under your 
care, whom you wish to have take lessons of 
her in drawing or painting, it will be useless 
for you to see her on that account, as I have 
decided against her giving lessons to any one, 
except to Anna and Miranda.” 

“Tt is not my object to engage her to give 
lessons to any one.” 


Mrs. Becket’s only answer was a look of 
surprise, while, turning to Miranda, she said: 

“ You had better tell Eva that a gentleman 
wishes to see her.” 

Miranda left the room, and soon afterward 
a servant appeared, and conducted Mr. Lock- 
wood to the little room where Eva had spent 
the first evening after her arrival. The in- 
terview between her and Mr. Lockwood was 
strictly confidential, except, if she chose, she 
was to have the liberty of informing Miranda 
of the nature of his communication. He had, 
he told her, already seen her mother. 

People have been said to have notes of in- 
terrogation in their eyes; but every look and 
motion of Mrs. Becket was interrogatory the 
first time she and Eva met, after the departure 
of Mr. Lockwood. Finding that Eva was not 
disposed to be communicative, she, in a very 
mild and insinuating manner, gave her to un- 
derstand that it would be particularly grateful 
to her to be informed of the object of Mr. 
Lockwood's visit. When convinced that this 
method would not draw forth the coveted se- 
cret, she talked feelingly and pathetically of 
the duty incumbent on a young and inexperi- 
enced girl of reposing confidence in those old- 
er and wiser, and of asking their advice, es- 
pecially when one of the other sex was con- 
cerned, even if he had arrived at middle age, 
as men, whether old or young, were, in her 
opinion, with a few exceptions, base deceivers. | 

“T have written to my mother about it,” 
was Eva's answer to a speech of this nature. 

“ Ungrateful girl!” exclaimed Mrs. Becket. 
“ You have for weeks been dependent on my 
bounty, and this is the way you repay me. 
Remember that to-morrow you leave this 
house.” 

“T have made arrangements to leave this 
afternoon,” said Eva. 

“You aint going to elope with that Mr. 
Lockwood, are you?” said Anna. 

“TI shouldn’t wonder if she were,” remarked 
Mrs. Becket. 

“T hope, at least,” said Eva, “that I shall 
do nothing to disgrace either my relations or 
myself.” 

“You need have no fear of disgracing ua,” 
said Anna. 

About three o’clock, a carriage drew up in 
front of the house. In a few minutes Eva 
opened the drawing-room door. She was at- 
tired in travelling costume, and remarking 
that she did not expect to return, bade her 
aunt and cousin Anna good-by. 

“ You are really going then,” said her aunt. 
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“T wish you well, I am sure; and maybe, 
when it is too late, you will repent in dust 
and ashes that you had not confided in me— 
that you had not sought my advice. I knew 
the moment I set eyes on that Mr. Lockwood 
he was no better than he should be. O, Eva, 
*tisn’t too late now. I am still willing to ad- 
vise you, if you will confess all!” and she put 
her handkerchief to her eyes, as if deeply 
affected. 

Miranda, who had helped Eva pack her 
trunk—not a very capacious one, though abun- 
dantly so to hold her scanty wardrobe—and 
who now stood waiting for her, took her hand, 
as she turned from the drawing-room door, 
and said, in an undertone: 

“T shall tell Charles Lyndale where you 
have gone, and who Mr. Lockwood is.” 

This had all been agreed dpon in the morn- 
ing, but Miranda repeated it, that Eva might 
be sure that she bore it in mind. 

“ And you will come when I send for you,” 
said Eva, 

“T certainly shall if ITcan. At any rate, I 
shall write, and that very soon. There, I 
must not detain you another minute; Mr. 
Lo¢kwood is waiting for you.” 

Adieux were interchanged, and the next 
moment the poor cousin was handed into the 
carriage by Mr. Lockwood, who had, with a 
countenance beaming with smiles, stood with 
his hand hold of the carriage door, during this 
leave-taking of the two cousins. 


CHAPTER V. 


AFTER the departure of Eva, Lyndale used 
often to call at Mrs. Becket’s, and invite 
Miranda to walk with him. Mrs. Becket was 
rather pleased at this, as she did not fear but 
that her beautiful Anna would make an eligi- 
ble match all in good time. 

Eva had been gone a number of weeks, 
when, one day, Mrs. Becket received a letter 
from her sister Irwin, 

“ This letter was mailed in Philadelphia,” 
said she, looking at the post-mark; “ what can 
it mean ?” 

An explanation will be found by the con- 
versation which passed between hér and Anna, 
after reading the letter. 

“Is it possible,” said Mrs. Becket, “that 
Mr. Lockwood, who carried off Eva, is no 
other than the little Neddy Irwin, who went 
to the East Indies when I was a girl of six- 
teen ?” 


“T think it is a made up story from begin- 
ning to end,” said Anna. , 

“ T rather think it true.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Anna, “ why he 
should be called Lockwood, when his real 
name is Irwin ?* 

“ Why, he had his name altered. It was on 
that condition that old Mr. Lockwood made 
him his heir.” 

“O, was that it? Well, I don’t believe that 
old Mr. Lockwood was so very rich, do you?” 

“I shouldn’t wonder if your aunt Irwin ex- 
aggerated; but he was worth a great deal of 
money, no doubt.” 

“ And so Aunt Irwin, and Eva, and the gen- 
tleman we thought she had eloped with, are 
living in Philadelphia in great style. O, it’s 
too bad, isn’t it, ma?” 

“ And Mr. Lockwood has purchased a beau- 
tiful summer residence on the Hudson, which 
is worse still. What provokes me.most is, 
that your aunt, the moment she rises from the 
depths of poverty, should be so presuming. 
If you would believe it, she demands that we 
should contradict the report that has gone 
abroad about Eva’s elopement. I shall do no 
such thing.” 

“Nor Leither. It is none of our lookout 
whether people think she eloped or not.” 

“ As you reported the story, I think it is no 
more than fair that you should contradict it,” 
said Miranda, who had returned from a walk 
with Charles Lyndale in time to hear these last 
remarks, 

“We will leave that for you to do,” said 
Anna. 

“ A task I shall perform with pleasure,” she 
replied. 

“You are always ready to stand in your 
own light,” said her mother, “If Charles 
Lyndale finds that more money is to be ob- 
tained by marrying Eva than you, there will 
be little chance for you—of that you may be 
certain.” 

*“ There is little ehance for me now.” 

“What do you mean? Has he dared to de- 
ceive you as well as Anna.” 

“ He has deceived neither of us. Anna pre- 
fers Lascelles, I prefer Arthur Berrington, and 
Lyndale, ever since he first saw her, has 
preferred Eva. He does not know yet that 
she is an heiress, and half an hour since he 
told me that he had offered her his hand. He, 
therefore, cannot be accused of being mer- 
cenary.” 

“If you do prefer Arthur Berrington,” said 
her mother, “you shall never marry him.” 
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“ Perhaps I may.” 

*“If you do, you shall never have a cent 
from me, all shall be Anna’s. You know that 
your father left the property entirely at my 
disposal.” 

“TI shall be perfectly satisffed for Anna to 
have the whole, and I have no doubt but that 
Arthur will.” 

“There is no knowing,” said Anna, “ that 
he is living. If he is, 1 don’t believe he will 
ever come back again.” 

“ He has already returned, and I have seen 
him.” 

“Well, he wont have the audacity to call 
here, I presume,” said Mrs. Becket, “ when he 
recalls to mind the reception I gave him the 
last time he called, previous to his departure 
for Europe.” 

“I believe it is not his intention to call,” 
said Miranda. 

“ No, you are to call on him, I suppose,” 
said Anna. 

“1 called at his sister's as usual, without 
knowing that he had returned,” said Miranda. 

“ Are you at home ?” said a servant, looking 
into the room. 

“ Who is at the door?” said Mrs. Becket. 


“ Mrs. Mercer.” 

“ Yes, I am always at home to her.” | 

The lady was accordingly admitted. Any | 
one at all acquainted with her would have | 
known by the look of importance depicted in | 
her dountenance, accompanied with an effort 
to appear uncommonly careless and composed, | 
that she was full of news, which she was most | 
anxious to impart. She, however, constrained 
herself at first to speak on ordinary subjects. | 
When the self-imposed constraint became un- | 
endurable, she turned rather abruptly to Mrs. 
Becket, and said: ; 

“ My dear friend, have you heard that Ar- 
thur Berrington has returned ?” 

“Thave.” 

“Is it possible? But to think how he has 
turned out! couldn't have thought it.” 

“Well, Lshould. 1 always knew how he 
would turn out.” 

“Did you? What did you judge by?” 

“I knew what had been would be. When 
he went away, he was over twenty-three, and | 
had never laid up a cent, which was a strong 
presumption that he never would.” 

“ That was my own opinion; but we both | 
prove to be mistaken; he has turned out en- | 
tirely different—what I should call well.” 

* Well, did you say ?” 

“1 think so; you may think differently.” 


“O, I shall agree with you, I know. Iam 
always disposed to judge leniently of the 
young and inexperienced.” 

“ While Arthur was absent,” said Mrs, Mer- 
cer, “he fell in with a distant relation, who 
was rich as Croesus, He has come over to 
this country with him, and openly states it to 
be his intention to make him his heir. Young 
Berrington will consequently rank with the 
wealthiest men in the city, and his habits, you 
know, were always good.” 

“ Miranda, did you know of this change in 
his prospects ?” said her mother. 

“T did.” 

“ Why didn’t you tell me, then? You know 
how much pleasure it always gives me to 
patronize the really deserving.” 

“ Arthur Berrington is no more deserving 
now than he was three years ago, and then 
you thought him unworthy your notice.” 

“How strangely you talk, Miranda! No 
matter; I shall send for him at once.” 

“I don’t think that it will be of any use, if 
you do, for he ascertained by his sister that 
you were no more friendly to him now, than 
before he went away.” 

“ Miranda, you always was, and always will 
be a trial to me,” said Mrs. Becket, putting 
her handkerchief to her eyes. 

“I hope not, mother,” said Miranda. “ At 
any rate, I mean not to be.” 

“ Weall have our trials,” said Mrs. Mercer, 
who now rose to go. “I have mine, but I try 
to be patient under them.” 

“Tam sorry that I was unable to control 


| my feelings,” said Mrs, Becket, “ but I am 


so easily affected.” 
“ Just like me,” said Mrs. Mercer; “ I know 


| how to sympathize with you. Do try to com- 


pose yourself. Good morning.” 

“ Good morning,” returned Mrs. Becket, as- 
suming a brisk, lively air, “ I have, you see, 
choked my feelings down now; I can some- 
times.” 


In something less than six weeks from the 
time of the foregoing conversation, Mrs. Beck- 
et and Anna received an invitation from Mr. 


| and Mrs. Lyndale to pass a few weeks with 


them at their villa. It was situated on the 
Hudson, being the same alluded to by Mrs. 
Irwin in her letter to her sister, and was pre- 
sented to Eva by her uncle Lockwood, on the 
day of her marriage, as a bridal gift. 

“ It will be a delightful excursion,” said Mrs. 
Becket, “I shall certainly accept the invita- 
tion.” 
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“T hope there will be some genteel people 
there, so that I can exhibit my new dresses,” 
said Anna.. “I wonder of Lascelles will be 
invited ?” 

“Without doubt; he is such a particular 
friend of Lyndale’s.” 

“T should prefer much to have them invite 
Frank Darson. He is so much handsomer 
than Lascelles.” 

“IT wish that Miranda was here to answer 
this note,” said Mrs. Becket. 

“O, she is so domestic since she was mar- 
ried that she don’t allow herself to look out 
doors.” 

“ Anna, dear, I wish you would answer it.” 

“O, ma, don’t ask me. I so hate to write, I 
always ink my fingers so bad.” 

“ Well, I suppose I must answer it — 
then.” 

She was spared the trouble, however; for, 
at that moment, Miranda—now Mrs. Berring- 
ton—entered, and offered to write the note. 

“Do you intend to accept the invitation ?” 
she inquired. 

“ Certainly,” replied her mother. 

“Then we may as well all go together, for 
Arthur and I are also invited.” 


DROWSINESS FROM COLD. 

Very striking and curious is the story of 
Dr. Solander’s escape, when in company with 
Sir Joseph Banks, among the hills of Terra 
del Fuego. They had walked a considerable 
way through swamps, when the weather be- 
came suddenly gloomy and cold, fierce blasts 
of wind driving the snow before it. Finding 
it impossible to reach the ships before night, 
they resolved to push on through another 
swamp into the shelter of a wood, where they 
might kindle a fire. Dr. Solander, well ex- 
perienced in the effects of cold, addressed the 
men, and conjured them not to give way to 
sleepiness, but at all costs to keep in motion. 
“Whoever sits down,” says he, “ will sleep; 
and whoever sleeps, will wake no more.” 
Thus admonished and alarmed, they set forth 
onee more; but in a little while che cold be- 
came so intense as to produce the most op- 
pressive drowsiness, Dr. Solander was the 
first who found the inclination to sleep— 
against which he had warned the others so 
emphatically—too irresistible for him, and he 
insisted on being suffered to lie down. In 
vain Banks entreated and remonstrated ; down 
he lay upon the snow, and it was with much 
difficulty that his friend kept lim from sleep- 


ing. One of the black servants began to lin- 
ger in the same manner. When told that if 
he did not go on, he would inevitably be 
frozen to death, he answered that he desired 
nothing more: than to lie down and die. 
Solander declared himself willing to go on, 
but he said he must first take some sleep. It 
was impossible to carrv these men, and they 
were therefore both suffered to lie down, and 
in a few minutes were in a profound sleep. 
Soon after, some of those who had been sent 
forward to kindle a fire returned with the 
welcome news that a fire awaited them a 
quarter of a mile off. Banks then happily 
succeeded in awakening Solander, who, al- 
though he had not been asleep five minutes, 
had almost lost the use of his limbs, and the 
flesh was so shrunk, that the shoes fell from 
his feet. He consented to go forward, with 
such assistance as could be given; but no at- 
tempts to rouse the black servant were suc- 
cessful, and he, with another black, died there. 


ARTIFICIAL MARBLE. 

Sir James Hall upon one occasion produced 
crystalline marble by subjecting chalk to a 
high heat in a close vessel. Professor Rose, 
of Berlin, Prussia, tried the experiment, and, 
failing to produce such a result, denied the 
correctness of Sir James Hall’s statements. 
Being assured that crystalline marble had 
thus been produced, and that the specimens 
could be seen in London, he entered upon a 
second experiment; and in a recent commu- 
nication to the Berlin Academy of Sciences, 
Professor Rose states that marble can be pro- 
duced by exposing massive carbonate of lime 
to a high temperature under great pressure. 
His experiments were made with aragonite 
from Blin in Bohemia, and with lithographic 
limestone. In one case the mineral was 
heated in a wrought iron cylinder, and in the 
other in a porcelain bottle, the vessels being 
air-tight. They were exposed to a white heat 
for half an hour, and, on cooling, both the 
aragonite and the lithographic limestone were 
found converted into crystalline limestone; 
the former resembling Carrara marble, and 
the latter'a gray granular limestone. The 
change was effected without material decom- 
position; the resulting marble containing a 
trifle less carbonic acid than the lithographic 
limestone, from which it was produced. 


Lord Bacon says that we echould square our 
lives; but life is a circle, and the circle can’t 
be equered. 
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[oRIGINAL.] 
LOVELINESS OF NATURE. 


BY GEO. BABCOCK CLARKE. 
O, not for you, with richest jewels shining, 

By fashion’s wand, in gorgeous robes arrayed: 
O, not for you, on ottomans reclining, 

Has trembling hand along this rude harp played. 


Yet chide me not, my toils are well rewarded— 
A nobler theme my boyhood fancy sought; 

A holier love, by noblest minds regarded, 
Illumed my footsteps and attuned my thought! 


The love of Nature—in her earliest beauty, 
}, wandering, met her in the woodland shade; 
I loved, I vowed, and swerved not from my duty, 
To praise her charms in every scene portrayed: 


When Spring displayed the violets in her bosom, 
And wreathed the garlands she was wont to wear, 

I breathed the sweetness of each infant blossom, 
And kissed the dewy teardrops sparkling there! 


The morning skies with summer's glories beaming, 
The noontide walk within the hazel shade, 

The waveless lake in sunset radiance gleaming: 
Enghanting scenes, for such I lonely strayed. 


Yet has my heart, within its depths of feeling, 
Bright chains of friendship where life’s fountains 
leap; 
Their clasp unseen, round kindred spirits stealing, 
Holds sympathetic influence strong and deep. 


Friendship for aye—the minstrel’s hand is given 
To all whose steps are led by science’ ray; 

A noble band, wayworn and tempest driven, 
Heaven speed the pilgrims in the upward way! 


[oRIGINAL.] 


THE FORTUNE-TELLER, 


BY MARY GRACE HALPINE, 


“Wuy, May—I didn’t think you were so 
superstitious!” exclaimed Kate Carrol to her 
cousin. “Only think, Mr. Leighton,” she 
added, addressing a gentleman who stood at 
ashort distance, in a rather sombre mood, 
“ May believes in fortune-telling !” 

“T didn’t say so, Kate,” replied May, color- 
ing; “I only said that I had heard of some 
remarkable predictions made by gipseys, and 
which have come to pass.” 

“ Well, it is a pity they couldn’t have stay- 
ed a little while longer; they had their camp 
the other side of Stony Brook, not far from 
the grove where we are to have our picnic. 
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Not but what I believe it is all nonsense, but 
then it would have been such rare sport to us 
girls to have had our fortunes told! It is go- 
ing to be a fair day, I know,” added the happy 
girl, turning her bright eyes upon the clouds 
of purple and gold “that were sweeping in 
pomp round the dying sun.” “ Just see how 
beautifully the sky looks; we shall have a de- 
lightful time! I stopped at Squire Barclay’s, 
as I came along; all the girls are going, and I 
should judge by appearances, had enough 
cold chicken and sandwiches prepared for the 
whole party. Then there are the Perkinses, 
and Dr. Giddings’s people, and I don’t know 
how many more. You will be there, of course, 
Mr. Leighton ?” 

- “Possibly, I may,” replied the young gen- 
tleman, abruptly; and ina few minutes he 
tcok his leave. 

“TI wonder what is the matter with Mr. 
Leighton to-night,” said Kate, as she watched 
him slowly proceed down the path to the 
gate. “He hasn’t spoken half-a-dozen words 
since I came in.” 

“Dear knows—for I don’t!” responded 
May, tossing her head, while the shining bit 
of threaded stecl went in and out of her work 
with wonderful celerity. “I have something 
better to do, I should hope, than attending to 
his moods and fancies.” 

“And don’t care, either, I suppose?” said 
Kate, roguishly. 

“T’m sure I don’t,” retorted the young lady, 
searching in her work-box for a needle to re- 
place the one she had snapped in two by her 
energetic demonstrations; “both his looks 
and actions are a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence to me.” 

“O, of course. Though I must say, that 
either your indifference is very sudden, or 
you have an odd way of showing it.” 

“ How provoking you are, Kate!” exclaim- 
ed May, petulantly. “I do wish— Dear 
me!” she added, holding up her work in dis- 
may; “if I haven’t got this sleeve in wrong 
side out!” 

“And upside down, too,” returned Kate, 
witha merry laugh. “Why, May, what could 
you have been thinking of?” But perceiving 
that her cousin looked seriously annoyed, she 
instantly sobered down. “ Never mind, May,” 
she said; “I was just thinking of spending 
the night with you. Give me a needle and 
thread; we have two hours yet, and both of 
us together can easily get it done.” 


Kate was a true prophet; the sun arose the 
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next morning, clear and cloudless, and every- 
thing combined to give the promise of one of 
the finest days of the season. And long be- 
fore the dew was off the grass, the whole par- 
ty were on their way to Stony-Brook grove— 
some in carriages and buggies, but the most 
and merriest of them in two long, open 
wagons, in which were placed as many chuirs 
as they could well hold. As they rode along, 
they made the air vocal with their shouts of 
laughter. 

The place they had selected was a beauti- 
ful grove, bordering on Stony-Brook, a clear, 
crystal stream, almost large enough in the 
fall and spring to be dignified by the title of 
river, but now so low as to be forded in some 
places by means of the large, smooth stones, 
from which it derived its name. 

“TI wonder where Mr. Leighton is,” said 
Mrs. Barclay, as she assisted the squire in 
taking from the carriage her bountiful supply 
of eatables. “1 wanted him to show us where 
to put up the awning.” 

“Where is Mr. Leighton?” inquired Bell 
Ashley. “I want him to help make some 
wreaths for the table.” 

“Where is Mr. Leighton?” echoed a third. 
“T want him to show us how to put up the 
swing.” 

They all looked from one to the other, for 
that evidently very important individual was 
nowhere to be seen. 

“I guess May knows, if anybody,” exclaim- 
ed Bell, glancing toward that young lady, who 
was standing beneath a tree, looking as se- 
renely unconscious as if she had never heard 
the young gentleman’s name before. 

“TI don’t see why I should be expected to 
keep an account of Mr. Leighton’s actions!” 
she said, arching her pretty neck as she spoke. 
“For my part, I think we are getting along 
very well without him.” 

“ He, he, he!” tittered Charley Slimmons, a 
dapper little fellow, who had been playing the 
agreeable to May all the morning. “ So J say. 
Plenty left as good as he; aint there, Miss 
Atherton ?” 

Here the conceited little coxcomb pulled 
up his collar with a very knowing air, for the 
apparent favor with which May had received 
his attentions for the last day or two had 
quite put to flight the small modicum of sense 
he originally possessed. 

A sharp reply sprang to May’s tongue, but 
she had a part to act, so she contented herself 
with turning her head away with a disdainful 
look, but which was entirely lost upon her 


admirer, who redoubled his compliments and 


attentions. 


The rest of the company did not agree with 
May and her gay cavalier; for Mr. Leighton 
was one of those rare individuals, who had, 
together with an unfailing stock of good-hu- 
mor and flow of spirits, the tact of adapting 
himself to the society he was in, entering 
frankly and joyfully into everything calculat- 
ed to promote the. general enjoyment; and 
was, therefore, considered one of the indis- 
pensables in an affair of this sort, where some 
one is needed to take the lead. 

Everything went on very satisfactory, how- 
ever. May, especially, was in high spirits, 
and talked and laughed and sung, until she 
had succeeded in persuading everybody but 
herself that she was as happy as she seemed. 

But as the afternoon wore away, May found 
itevery moment more difficult to continue 
the part that pride had counselled her to act, 
and though she still laughed and talked, it 
was only at intervals, and then with an effort 
that would have been clearly visible to any 
but the thoughtless hearts around her. 

Just as the sun was touching the western 
hills, and May was congratulating herself that 
the long, wearisome day, that she had looked 
forward to with so much pleasure, was nearly 
over, she heard Kate calling to her, who had 
started out with a bevy of girls to gather 
wild-flowers. 

“ Now is the time, if you want your fortune 
told!” exclaimed Kate, breathlessly, as May 
slowly approached the spot where she stood. 
“ There is a gipsey woman down at the other 
end of the grove—such an odd-looking crea- 
ture—and all the girls are going down to see 
her.” 

May followed her cousin, though rather re- 
luctantly, for she was in no mood for entering 
into the spirit of the adventure. 

The woman certainly did present a rather 
singular appearance. Her tall, straight-built 
form was enveloped in a large crimson cloak, 
a huge “ poke-bonnet” on her head, and 
standing in the shadow of a thicket of young 
trees, little could be discovered of her fea- 
tures, save a pair of bold, black eyes, which 
took a searching survey of the merry group 
around her. She signified her willingness to 
tell their fortunes, in a deep, guttural voice, 
which had a strange accent, and one after 
another, with many a roguish look and merry 
jest, they stepped forward to learn their future 
fate. 

The gipsey seemed to be quite an adept in 
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her art, for she astonished a number of them 
by relating incidents in their past lives, that 
they had supposed were known only to them- 
selves and a few intimate friends. She crim- 
soned with blushes Kate’s pretty face, by de- 
scribing a certain young gentleman, with 
brown eyes and chestnut hair, living in a dis- 
tant city, with whom, if her word was to be 
taken, she was destined to live a long and 
happy life. 

“She is a witch, I do believe!” whispered 
Kate to her cousin, as she stepped back into 
the ring. “But come, May, it is your turn 
now; you are the last one.” 

May was rather superstitious, and the im- 
pression that the old woman had evidently 
made upon her companions, deepened it into 
a feeling of awe as she gave the gipsey her 
hand. The woman looked searchingly into 
that little rosy palm. 

“ This is the turning-point of your destiny !” 
she said, shaking her head with a solemn air. 
“ Be careful, or you will lose something that 
you cannot find again, though you search for 
it ever so diligently. Ican see clouds hang- 
ing over you, and trouble ahead; but you can 
disperse the one, and avoid the other, if you 
choose to do so.” 

There was something in this so much in 
unison with her own thoughts, that May was 
startled. But forcing a smile, she said: 

“Come, describe my future husband. Will 
he be rich and handsome ?” 

Again the gipsey bent her eyes steadfastly 


upon the hand, that she could not but per-. 


ceive was growing cold and tremulous. 

“ The husband that you should have, lady, 
is tall and dark, with black hair and eyes. 
Some call him handsome, but whether he is 
to you, I cannot say. And whether rich, or 
not, he brings you what gold cannot buy, a 
true and honest heart. Trifle not with it, 
lady, for it is as proud as it is loving!” 

The last sentence was spoken so low as to 
reach only the ears of May. 

“ What a jargon of stupid nonsense!” ex- 
claimed Charley Slimmons, who was not at all 
pleased with the description of May’s hus- 
band, which was as unlike himself as possible, 

The gipsey heard him. 

“ Nonsense, or not,” she muttered, “ another 
may lose what you will fail to win! Remem- 
ber that, young man!” 

“* Come, girls,” said Mrs. Barclay, “the dew 
is falling, and it is time we were on the move, 
if we intend to get home in any season.” 

Just as the whole party were issuing from 


the grove, a low bellow was heard, and turn- 
ing, they saw, to their terror and dismay, a 
large, fierce-looking bull upon the brow of a 
hill just back of them. Possibly attracted by 
the gipsey’s red cloak, the infuriated animal 
bore down directly upon them. 

The girls immediately set upa loud scream, 
and rushed, pell-mell, over rocks and bushes, 
in the direction of an enclosure near by. 

Charley Slimmons seemed to be the most 
frightened among them, and quite unmindful 
of the object of his devotion, was only intent 
upon saving himself. But May was very quick 
and active, and would doubtless have reached 
a place of safety, had she not, unfortunately, 
struck her foot against a stone, which threw 
her to the ground with so much force as to 
render her partially insensible. She had 
scarcely time to reflect upon the danger of her 
situation, when she was lifted up by a pair of 
strong arms, and borne swiftly down toward 
the brook. It was the gipsey, who, fording 
the stream with remarkable skill and celerity, 
deposited her burthen in safety beneath a tree 
on the opposite bank. She then proceeded to 
conduct in a very unaccountable manner; 
peering into the pale face with an air of tender 
concern, and chafing the little cold hands with 
murmured words of endearment. But as 
soon as May began to show symptoms of re- 
turning consciousness, she started to her feet, 
and walking swiftly away, disappeared in the 
woods upon the right; leaving our heroine to 
get home the best way she could. 

It was not long before the whole party were 
collected together, and when they found that 
they had been more frightened than hurt, they 
had a merry time over their mishap. No one 
was missing but Charley Slimmons, and it was 
suggested that some one go in search of him, 
But they finally came to the conclusion that 
he took too good care of himself to occasion 
any fears as to his personal safety. So they 
proceeded home without him. 

They were quite right in their conjectures ; 
for conscious, after his fright was over, that 
he had not behaved very heroically, he had 
taken a short cut to the village, and made the 
best of his way home. 


The next morning, May was out in the gar- 
den, watering-pot in hand, among her plants 
and flowers, when she heard the outer gate 
open. She knew well the sound of the step 
that followed, and her heart fluttered with a 
vague feeling of fear that it had never before 
occasioned her. Well did she know, that in 
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the difference that had arisen between them, 
she had been wholly to blame; that pride, and 
a spirit of idle coquetry had betrayed her into 
conduct and language that he would find it 
difficult to overlook. 

As he came along, May was standing di- 
rectly’ in the path, pruning some rose-bushes 
that bordered it; so he could not well avoid 
her, even if he had wished to do so. 

How pretty she looked, attired in that sim- 
ple muslin, the soft brown hair parted smooth- 
ly over the white forehead, and with such a 
rich bloom on cheek and lips! And it is little 
wonder that the bitter, accusing thoughts 
that were uppermost in Mr. Leighton’s mind 
vanished as his eyes rested upon her, although 
something of the grave look remained. 

“A peace-offering!” said May, smiling, and 
holding up, as she spoke, a red June rose, 
heavy and sparkling with dew. 

Mr. Leighton took, not only the rose, but 
both bands in his, and drawing her toward 
him until they rested against his breast, look- 
ed down earnestly into the eyes, that said, as 
plainly as eyes could, “Let us be friends 
again.” 

“A peace-offering it shall be,” he said, the 
old smile coming back into his eyes. 

And then they walked slowly down the 
path, entering the little arbor at the end of it. 
What he said, and what she said, neither you 
nor I, reader, have any right to know; but at 
the close of what seemed to be a very inter- 
esting conversation, a tiny cirelet of gold 
glittered on one of May’s fingers. 

Mr. Leighton had heard something of May’s 
fright and narrow eseape at the picnic, and 
listened attentively to her account of it. 

“] wish that you had been there, Harry,” 
she said, in conclusion. “ It would have been 
such a fine opportunity for you to have dis- 
played your heroism. And do you know,” she 
added, laying her head upon his shoulder, “I 
think I should rather owe my life to you, than 
to any one else.” 

Mr. Leighton made no reply to thfs, save 
by holding in a firmer clasp the hand that 
nestled in his own, but a curious smile played 
around his lips. 

“And so much strength as that gipsey had! 
Why, she seemed to be as strong as any man, 
taking me up in her arms as if I had been a 
mere infant!” 

Mr. Leighton seemed to be wholly absorbed 
in admiring the effect of the light, as it fell 
upon the bright hair he was softly smoothing 
with his hand, but perceiving that some reply 
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was expected from him, he said: “ Yes; the 
out-door life they lead makes them very 
strong and muscular.” 

May looked up roguishly into her lover’s 
face. 

“Such large, black eyes as she had, too! 
Do you know, Harry, I really think they look 
like yours? Not as yours look now, I mean, 
but as they do sometimes.” 

“Like mine? Why, how absurd, my love!” 
said Mr. Leighton, coloring. 

May clapped her hands, and burst into a 
merry laugh. 

“ What a rogue you are, Harry!” she ex- 
claimed. “It was you, and you needn’t deny 
it! And to think of your being so ungallant 
as to leave me in the way you did; though to 
be sure, I wasn’t quite so insensible as I might 
have been! Such an odd figure as you cut, 
striding along, with that long, red cloak on, 
that hideous-looking bonnet tipped back just 
far enough to show the edge of your black 
whiskers! O, Harry!” And again that 
sweet laugh floated on the air, so happy and 
mirth-inspiring that her lover was foreed to 
join in it; which, if those laugh who win, he 
could well afford to do,as the reader will 
readily acknowledge. 


+ 


A CHRISTMAS ANECDOTE. 


An amusing anecdote is related of Henry 
IV of France, who, wishing to entertain the 
English ambassador on Christmas day with 
a plum-pudding, procured an excellent recipe 
for making one, which he gave to his cook, 
with strict injunctions that it should be pre- 
pared with due attention to all the particulars. 
The weight of the ingredients, the size of the 
boiler, the quantity of water, the time, every- 
thing was attended to except one trifle; but 
the king forgot the cloth or bag into which 
the materials were to be put, and the pudding 
consequently was served up like so much soup, 
in immense tureens, to the surprise of the am- 
bassador, who was, however, too well bred to 


express his astonishment. 
- ¢ 


When you doubt between two words, choose 
the plainest, the commonest, the most idio- 
matic. Eschew the fine words as you would 
rouge; love simple ones as you would native 
roses on your cheeks. Act as you might be 
disposed to do on your estate; employ such 
words as have the largest families, keeping 
clear of foundlings and of those of which 
nobody can tell whence they come, unless he 
happens to be a scholar, 
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[ORIGINAL] 
To —. 


BY AUGUSTUS TREADWELL. 


I culled a flower from off the lea, 
And my thoughts went wandering back to thee— 
To a bright June morning long ago, 5 


When in loving accents soft and low, 
You promised to be my own fair bride, 
As we sat by the murmuring streamlet’s side. 


You plucked a flower from its mossy side, 

As it hung o’er the brooklet’s rippling tide, 

And said that your love would as fervent be 

As its own fair language, “ constancy ;” 

That its fragrant breath should an emblem prove 
Of the depths of affection’s purest love. 


Long years have passed—thy heart's grown cold: 
Thou lovest me not as in days of old; 

Yet whene’er I roam o'er this verdant lea, 

My thoughts go wandering back to thee; 

And I think of the time when by thy side, 

You promised to be my own fair bride. 


THE SPIRIT ACCUSER,. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


CHAPTER I. 


Nozopy pitied Mrs. Frances Hammond 
much when her husband died, shocking as his 
death was, for jt was well known that she 
had led him a sad life during the two years of 
their marriage. The first thought of every- 
body was for poor Clarence, his brother. The 
two brothers had lived together in the old 
stone house, their homestead since the death 
of their parents, and not a cloud had come 
between them, till Albert, the younger, while 
on a pleasure excursion one summer, met, 
and immediately fell in love with a beautiful, 
penniless coquette. His was a case of love at 
first sight, and notwithstanding the temperate 
remonstrance of his brother, in less than three 
months from their first meeting he brought 
his bride home. Uneasy as he was at such 
precipitancy, Clarence could not but acknowl 
edge that his brother had some excuse when 
he saw the lady. She was lovely beyond 
description, Her petite form was graceful 


.and light as a fairy’s, her ringlets were cloud- 


ed gold, and her pretty, colorless face that 
had the soft whiteness of an infant’s, was 
lighted by a pair of superb deep-blue eyes 


languid, long-fringed with brown lashes, and 
emitting now and then a flash like smoulder- 
ing fire. This little creature was enchanted 
with her fine house, and examined and com- 
mented on everything in a manner which 
would have been indelicate in a less childlike 
person. The richness of everything, seemed 
especially to please her. m 

“Do have the housekeeper stay,” she said, 
confidentially, to Clarence on the evening of 
their arrival. “ Bert thinks I should dismiss 
her and be housekeeper myself, but I don’t 
want to. You coax him over, wont you, 
brother Clarence? He thinks you are always 
right.” 

It was very pleasant to be called brother 
Clarence by such a pretty creature, and to 
have her leaning on his arm and coaxing him, 
and Clarence struck his colors to her as many 
another had done. He helped Albert to pet 
and spoil her, bought costly trifles which she 
did not hesitate to ask him for, followed her 
night after night to concert, play, or party, 
and drove her out every day. Before long 
they both got tired of her dissipation and 
selfishness, and the one grew wretched, the 
other disgusted and angry at her coquetries. 
Her rides never extended to the country, but 
were always through the most frequented 
streets, she cared neither for music nor play, 
but gave her whole attention to ber admirers. 
She was even willing to flirt with her hus- 
band’s brother when no one else was at hand, 
and she sometimes wished that she had 
waited and taken him instead of Albert, for 
Clarence was very handsome and far more 
accomplished. She never doubted her power 
to captivate him. 

After a few months of dissipation, Albert 
ventured to expostulate and got his labor for 
his pains, and before a year had gone past he 
realized the truth of the saying, “ Marry in 
haste and repent at leisure.” By that time, 
too, Clarence had broken silence, and had 
decisively vetoed certain extravagances which 
he knew to be beyond their means. For the 
brothers had inherited their father’s business, 
and though the income was ample for all com- 
forts and many luxuries, it was not equal to 
the young woman's desires, 

“You meddle with what is none of your 
business,” said Frances, angrily. “You are 
not master of the house.” 

“Town halfthe house and half of every 
thing in it, and two thirds of the capital in the 
business, .Mrs. Hammond. The house ex- 
penses and your personal ones take now two 
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thirds of the income, instead of one third. 
Have I not a right to speak 2” ‘ 

“You and Albert are mean,” she pou 
“You want to make a drudge of me.” 

He could not help smiling as he compared 
her answer with herself. The little white 
hands sparkling with jewels, the rich silks that 
rustled with every movement, the French lace 
mantle which in her pet she had tossed on to 
the carpet did not belong to a drudge. 

“After all! I don’t blame you for arraying 
yourself,” he said, “ though few women need 
it less than you, Frances.” 

She smiled brightly into his face that was 
smiling gravely. 

“Do you think so, Clarence ?” 

“ You are very beautiful,” he said. 

“You are a darling,” she said, laughing, 
and leaning oyer tg reach and squeeze his 
hand. 

“ But I haven’t got through my lecture,” 
he said. “Why don’t you send Browning 
away ?” 

“ What for?” she asked, flushing. 

“Because he is now introduced into the 
business as partner, and knows the ropes. 
He, also, knows the city and should begin to 
make himself at home. And, again, we do 
not keep a boarding-house.” 

“You board here,” she said, insolently. 

“That is quite a different thing. If I were 
to leave here, charge for rent etc., and take 
my full share of the profits in the store, you 
might miss some of your pocket-money, Mrs. 
Hammond, and be obliged to give up your 
housekeeper and footman. And since we are 
talking plainly, allow me to say that if I see 
Mr. James Browning kiss your hand again, I 
shall myself show him the door.” 

“Leave the room instantly! Leave me!” 
she cried in a rage. “ You are insulting!” 

Having had his say, Clarence bowed and 
withdrew, not ill-pleased by her anger. It 
looked as though she had some sense of 
dignity. 

That evening Albert told his brother with 
much stammering and embarrassment that 
Frances was so enraged at him for something, 
that she vowed one of them must leave the 
house. 

“Thad made up my mind to go, Bert,” he 
said. “I can’t do any good by staying. I 
shall go to Longwood’s for a while. I want 
to take a trip out West soon. I suppose you 
wont keep Browning in the house any longer.” 

“Browning? Why, yes. He and Frances 
seem to get on pretty well together, and it 
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will be dull here when you are gone. He is 
teaching her chess, and while she is interested 
in that she will stay at home a little.” 

Clarence hesitated a moment whether to 
say any more, but concluded not. After all, 
he had nothing to tell. So the brother went, 
and Mr. Browning remained and taught Mrs. 
Hammond to play chess, while her husband 
sat by looking on, or reading, and feeling bet- 
ter contented than he had for a long time. 
Frances would laugh and chat quite pleasant- 
ly between the games, would even sometimes 
stop to give his hair a little mischievous pull, 
or to lean over his knee and ask what made 
him look so solemn. Besides, she played not 
ill. Her husband had supposed that she could 
play chess no more than a kitten, but ;found 
that she could set traps which her adversary 
often fell into. 

- A moody young man was this Browning. 

The most opposite feelings and dispositions 
seemed to meet in him, to meet but never 
mingle, like bright threads in a vari-colored 

cord. He hada morbid sensitiveness which 

led him to suspect offence and slight where 
none was intended, and a fitful temper always 

ready to blaze. His attachments were strong, 
but he was capricious in showing them, and 
often tormented those whom he loved best, 
No one was happy loving him. For the rest, 
he was extremely handsome, not by regularity. 
of feature, but by a certain grace and coloring. 
Nothing could be more beautiful than. the 
careless silken clusters of his hair, scarce less 
golden than that of Frances, his smile, when 
he chose, had an alluring sweetness, and he 
had a coaxing tongue.’ 

For six months Mrs. Hammond. behaved 
remarkably well, then came that shock.of her 
husband’s death. Clarence was away at the 
time, and the telegram which they sent him 
went to the wrong place, so that it was several 
days after his brother’s death, that, taking up 
a newspaper he read that Mr. Albert Ham- 
mond had dropped dead in his counting-room 
of heart disease. Clarence never knew how 
he reached home. His only recollections of 
the journey were some annoying trifles, how a 
child had cried ceaselessly in the cars, and 
how somebody near him had rattled a news- 
paper till he had a mind to snatch it from 
him. Reaching the city he drove furiously 
from the depot to his brother’s house, 

The young widow ran to meet him with a 
burst of tears. 

“ We waited as long as we could,” she said. 

“ We had him put in Uncle White’s tomb,” 
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she said. “I thought you might like to look at 
him, however changed he might be.” 

“What does this sudden death mean?” 
cried the brother, fiercely. “I will have 
inquiry.” 

The widow looked at him in grieved 
surprise. 

“ He has often complained of palpitations,” 
she said; “ but at first I could scarcely believe 
it to be that. Dr. Lane and Dr. Winter made 
an examination, and assured me that it was 
heart-disease.” 

Clarence now for the first time took his 
sister-in-law’s hand. She was so pale, and 
had so evidently done all she could under the 
circumstances. Besides, she was all that was 


left of his only brother. . 
“Where is Browning?” he asked, at 
length. 


“ He—he has gone to board at Longwoed’s,” 
she said. “ You will find him at the store. 
You know he was alone with Albert when he 
died.”- 

“TI know nothing,” he cried. 

“Then the telegram didn’t reach you. I 
wanted to send it to Baltimore, but Browning 
thought you would be at Chicago.” 

“T was at Baltimore. Why didn’t he send 
to both places ?” , 

“TI don’t know. Isuppose he was so con- 
fused and distressed. We were all beside our- 
selves. That afternoon Albert asked Brown- 
ing to stay after the others and look over 
some papers with him. They had examined 
them, and he was waiting for Albert to lock 
the desk, when he saw him suddenly throw 
up both arms and fall before he could reach 
him. There was a little scar on his forehead, 
where he struck the desk. People were called 
in immediately, but it was too late. Browning 
was dreadfully shocked about it; he was quite 
ill, and was made nearly crazy by crowds of 
people coming to ask him particulars. But 
he did everything for poor Albert, dressed 
him, and watched till the last. I couldn’t 
look at the corpse, but they all said it looked 
very pleasant and smiling after the first, when 
there was a look of pain.” 

Clarence left her to go to the store. 

“O, Mr. Hammond!” cried Browning, meet- 
ing him. “Why did you go away ?” 

The young man’s face was deathly pale, 
and his hand trembled. 

*Tt would have made no difference, James,” 
said Clarence, kindly, touched by his distress. 
“Don’t speak of it, now. How is the 
business ?” 


“ere are some bills, sir,” and the other 
presented him with a package. 

“T don’t see the object in tying papers with 
acable,” said Clarence, pettishly, pulling at 
the clumsy cord. “Give me a knife, James,” 

Browning handed him a pocket knife, from 
the single blade of which the point had been 
broken, Clarence used it, and put it absently 
into his pocket. 

Unable to stay where he had lost so much, 
and had so little to attract him, Clarence set- 
tled up his business and travelled a while. 
At the ead of a year he heard that his brother’s 
widow had married James Browning, and at 
the end of another year he returned home 
and at the urgent invitation of both, took up 
his abode with them, There was another 
inmate in their family, whose presence, per- 
haps, influenced his decision, sweet Lillian 
Browning, James’s half sister, whom Clarence 
soon found to be the only happy one in the 
house. For Mrs. Browning was more com- 
plaining than Mrs. Hammond had _ been. 
“ James was cruel to her,” she said privately 
to her brother-in-law. “He was not much 
like her poor, dear Albert, who had been too 
good for her. James was as cold and haughty 
as could be, and spoke harshly to her when 
she complained to him of his want of affection. 
He said such dreadful things sometimes,” she 
sobbed, “and looked at her so fiercely that 
she was afraid. If it were not for Lillian she 
didn’t know what she should do, for he never 
wanted Lillian to know of his being unkind.” 

Indeed, Clarence had noticed Browning’s 
changed looks as much as he had Frances’s 
faded cheeks and cowed manner. The gentle- 
man had lost none of his beauty, was, indeed, 
handsomer, but he had an air of cold hauteur, 
and an impenetrable reserve which was new 
to him. He was always busy either with 
work or amusement, but never seemed to be 
interested in or to enjoy anything. . 

“Do you know, Jamie,” Lillian said, one 
night after they came home from the theatre, 
“Tam almost sorry for having seen this play. 
It is too dreadful. Besides, [ doubt if it has 
the moral effect on me which it should have. 
I did not hate Richard. I liked Lady Anne 
far less.” 

“Booth is a handsome man,” said Clarence, 
laughing. “That may explain your charity 
for Richard.” 

“Please don’t,” she said, earnestly. “This 
play has made me feel dreadfully. I pitied 
Richard. I maintain that under happier cir- 
cumstances he would have been a splendid 
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character. He was embittered by his deform- 
ity, and by the jeers which it cost him. He | 
would have loved truly, had he believed that ‘ 
any good woman truly loved him.” 

Thus spake Miss Lillian, with great enthu- 
siasm, with a glow in her cheeks, and the 
brightest of tears in her eyes. Mr. Hammond 
watched her, well-pleased, and her brother, 
who had been walking slowly to and fro, came 
behind her chair, drew her head back and 
kissed, first her brown curls, then her white 
forehead. 

“One can’t pity Anne much,” said Mrs. 
Browning. “It was the best she had a right 
to expect’after marrying her husband’s mur- 
derer. But a decent, honorable death was too 
good for the monster.” 

“ What, are you enthusiastic, too, my dear?” 
said her husband, with a laugh. “In that 
case, I beg leave to retire. I can endure peo- 
ple who gush love, but a jet of bitterness is 
not to my taste. Good-night,” and he left the 
room, still laughing. 

Mrs. Browning sighed and became silent, 


* and afler a few minutes left them. 


“Do you think me a very old fellow, 
Lillian ?” asked Clarence. ’ 

“Old?” she exclaimed, surprised both at 
the irrelevancy and what seemed to her the 
absurdity of the question. 

“Yes, old. Iam five-andthirty, little girl, 
and you scarce twenty. Am Ta patriarch in 
your eyes? Have you impulses to call me 
grandpapa? Do you think that when you 
are married I will give you away?” 

“TI never dream of associating age with 
you,” Lillian said, blushing a little. “You 
are just perfect, like a bunch of grapes that 
has hung in the sun till quite ripe. Old! 
Why, you look no older than my brother, who 
is five years younger than you. Andas to giv- 
ing away,” added the girl, with a shy laugh, 
“T will give myself away, if you please.” 

“To whom, Lillian ?” 

“To the one I love best,” she answered, 
trembling. 

“ Who is he ?” asked Clarence quickly, with 
a change of countenance. 

Lillian’s voice trembled still more. “To 
the one who loves me best!” 

“That is I!” cried Clarence Hammond. 


CHAPTER II. 
Soon after the engagement of Clarence and 
Lillian, which seemed to give Mr. and Mrs. 
Browning unqualified pleasure, Frances re- 


ceived a visit from an aunt of hers with whom 
she had lived before her first marriage. This 
aunt was a charming woman, whose only fault 
in her friend’s eyes was that she was a spirit- 
ualist, and moved surrounded by visions, and 
heralded by raps. The very evening of her 
arrival, showers of little raps came on the 
table at her side as she sat talking with the 
family. She shook her head, smiling, as 
though to beloved but importunate children, 
who mustn’t come near now. “ Please leave 
me for a while now,” she said, with the utmost 
gentleness. “ These naughty people will laigh 
at you, and want to drive you away.” 

Mrs. Walters was a handsome woman, with 
keen, bright eyes, that were also rather wan- 
dering than intent; with sensitive white hands 
that were never still, though they moved gen- 
tly, folding and unfolding, clasping each other, 
stroking her rustling dress, or drumming 
lightly on the table. She had, too, an uneasy 
toss of the head that seemed involuntary, and 
an occasional slight twitching in the corners 
of her mouth. For the rest, she was kind- 
hearted, and charitable, and above reproach. 

As she spoke, there came a loud rap that 
made her start. 

“Please don’t rap now,” she said, coaxingly. 

The answer was a succession of blows that 
made the table tremble. Lillian nestled closer 
to the side of Clarence, and her brother moved 
his chair fretfully. 

“O, send them away,” said Lillian, who 
was frightened. 

“T would like to hear something,” said Mrs. 
Browning, eagerly. “I have always wanted 
to.” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed her husband. “If 
you once got hold of it you would be crazy. 
Don't frighten Lillian. See how pale the little 
coward is.” 

“If you will allow me to say a word to 
them,” Mrs. Walters interposed, “I think I 
can persuade them to wait.” ; 

“Have you a message for any one here?” 
asked the medium. 

Three resounding knocks answered, almost’ 
interrupted her. 

“T cannot take it now. Will you wait if I’ 
promise to take itgometime this week ?” 

Another affirmative, somewhat hesitating, 
and then the company were left undisturbed. 
But although when she was alone Mrs. Wal- 
ters invited her spirit visitor to come and give’ 
his message, he did not come during the week, 
Various weaker visitants appeared, and gave 
some very unremarkable views and opinions 
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and advices; but there were no taps that a 
lady’s finger-nail might not have made, and 
the table shook not again at the blow of this 
strong spirit, Mrs. Browning first stood in 
the door-way while her visitor conversed with 
these unseen companions, then she came near- 
er, then, finally, she sat at the table, with her 
small finger-tips just touching it, half afraid, 
wholly fascinated. As the days passed, a new 
life began to show itself in her, a fitful, nervous 
life, that flushed her cheeks with wavering 
roses, that gave her feverish blue eyes a far- 
away look, that seemed to wrap her in a vivid 
trance at times, Mrs, Walters pronounced 
her one of the most powerful of mediums, and 
in taking leave of her friends, congratulated 
herself on having bestowed upon her niece a 
power which she said would be recompense 
for many sorrows. 

Gradually this woman was withdrawn from 
the understanding and sympathies of her 
family. She was with them, but not of them. 
Their railleries, their remonstrances, discon- 
certed her not. She no longer trembled at 
her husband’s frown, nor wept at his coldness, 
Frances Browning, after a temporary eclipse, 
bloomed out again a beauty, but a beauty that 
was something fearful to look at. The rose 
in her cheek flickered like flame, the bright- 
ness of her eyes abashed the looker, the deli- 
cacy of her voice was so clear and distinct it 
run like a thread of fire through their conver- 
sations, lighting flimsiest words into flashes 
of mysterious meaning. Her husband was 
fascinated anew. A few weeks ago she had 
been subject to him, had been at his feet, and 
he had spurned her. Now she had risen by 
some power that baflled him and was—where ? 


-In the air, it seemed, and he adored her, and 


adored in vain. At his side, yet out of his 
reach, speaking to him, smiling on him, yet in 
another world. Not that James Browning 
believed that his wife held communion with 
spirits. But he said to Clarence that she was 
delicate and nervous, and he believed that she 
was under some influence from her aunt, who 
controlled her from a distance; thus explain- 
ing one mystery by another quite as difficult 
to believe. If it pleased her to hear voices 
and see visions, he was willing she should 
amuse herself, but he laughed at the rose- 
water sermons which the spirits preached to 
her, at the namby-pamby verses that Shaks- 
peare and Milton wrote by her hand, and at 
the gardens of Eden into which she gazed 
with shut eyes. He even accused her laugh- 
ingly of cheating a little, and caught her pret- 


ty foot in his hand when he saw the table 
sliding from her apparently of itself. Lillian 
aiid not tell her brother that once when she 
and his wife were alone, she heard Frances 
cry out suddenly—“Albert! my husband!” 
and saw her stand with arms outstretched, a 
face of rapture, and eyes fixed up and away, 
as though she really beheld him whom she 
had learned too late to value. But she saw 
that after this vision Frances changed pain- 
fully. Her senses seemed to become preter- 
naturally acute, she started at every sound, 
she looked anxious and frightened, 

“The same spirit that came to Aunt Wal- 
ters the first night has been to me,” she said, 


“He wont say who he is, nor what he wants, 


but he makes me feel dreadfully. I don’t feel 
well. I don’t know what is the matter, but I 
am troubled. If he doesn’t give his message 
soon, I shall send for Aunt Walters. He only 
said that I was too weak to take the message. 
Iam not. I can bear anything. Lillian, you 
do not know what I have borne for a long 
time, There is something which I will not, 
will not see. And it hangs over me like 
death.” 

Frightened at her, wildness, Lillian spoke to 
her brother, and without telling him all she 
had said,entreated him to do something for her, 

“T am going to spend two or three days 
with Cousin Ellen, and [*wish that while I am 
gone you would bring this troublesome spirit 
to terms. But wait till I go.” 

James Browning had begun to think his 
wife crazy, but promised her that if one ex- 
periment didn’t succeed, he would allow Mrs, 
Walters to be sent for. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE gas was turned low, the table drawn 
out, and Frances, her husband, and Clarence 
sat round it. The gentlemen might have felt 
disposed to laugh at this solemn beginning, 
but for the pale, determined face of their com- 
panion. There was silence for a moment, 
then the table seemed to shudder rather than 
knock. Frances clasped her hands and broke 
out in a tone of passionate entreaty : 

“Tam strong! speak now, or forever hold 
your peace!” 

Her husband started up with an exclama- 
tion, but Clarence puta hand on his arm, 
pressing him into his seat again, and pointed 
to the medium, Her eyes were closed, and 
she sat like a marble statue, Then she began 
moaning and wringing her hands. 
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“O, what doI see? Everything looks so 
dark. Three men are carrying something. It 
is a dead body with the face covered. They 
carry it through the streets and into a house, 
O, me! O,me! He dies young. He was good 
and true, good and true. Why could he not 
have lived? Now there is a funeral. See! 
Carriages and a tomb. Why not put him 
under the tender grass? The tomb is éold, 
and damp, and there are only skeletons for 
company. He has brown hair like this,” lay- 
ing her hand on Clarence’s head, “and dark 
eyes like his, but they are closed.” 

Clarence choked back the tears that rose at 
the remembrance of his brother, and seeing 
that Mr. Browning’s face had dropped into his 
hands, he said gently to Frances: 

“There, child, he is at rest. Don’t think 
any more of it.” 

For a moment she sat immovable, then 
began moaning again in such agony and fear, 
that Clarence could scarce restrain himself 
from another effort to recall her to con- 
sciousness, 

“ O, it was cruel! cruel!” she cried, starting 
up. “I wasa friend to you. I helped and 
trusted you. How could you doit? lt was 
base! It was horrible! It will pursue you 
forever, weigh down your prayers, stifle your 
cries for mercy, and stand over you when you 
die, to shut heaven out.” 

The medium stood with uplifted arms in an 
attitude of denunciation, and, looking doubt- 
fully from her to her husband, Clarence was 
thrilled by the sight. Both his hands grasped 
the table on which he leaned forward, his face 
was perfectly bloodless, and his eyes were 
fixed with an expression of fascinated horror 
on his wife. Her arms slowly relaxed and she 
sank into her chair, passing her hands over 
her head with an expression of pain. 

“ Here it is,” she murmured faintly, pressing 
her fingers on the side of her head. “ You 
combed the hair to hide it, but it is there. It 
was a cruel blow! The knife broke off at the 
point.” 

James Browning sprang forward with the 
ery of a famished wolf to strike her, but an 
arm with nerves of iron felled him, and 
hand closed like a vice®t his throat. 

When Frances Browning opened her eyes, 
Clarence was gone, and her husband lay upon 
the floor apparently dead, but when she called 
for assistance, a faint sigh of returning life 
came from his lips. 

That night, the sexton of the W. street cem- 
etery was awakened by a ringing at his door. 


“Why, Mr. Hammond!” he exclaimed 
when, after repeated calls, he at length got 
himself awake and the door open. “ What is 
the matter?” 

“Have you got the key of Mr. Charles 
White’s tomb?” asked Clarence quietly, but 
with a strange look in his face. He was quite 
white, and his eyes had a fixed look that terri- 
fied the sexton. 

“Yes,sir. But what in the world—” 

“Take your keys and a lantern and come 
with me. Ask no questions.” 

“ But, sir—” 

“No buts! Make haste! I will pay you, 
but there must be no delay. I am not crazy. 
I have good reasons for this. Come along.” 

A student whose room looked into the 
cemetery saw something that night which 
drove books out of his mindg§or atime. He 
had been translating Eschylu¥, and in the de- 
light of having brought a brilliant image un- 
broken through the gauntlet of grammars 
and dictionaries into the vernacular, he started 
up and paced his room, repeating again that 
passage through which the signal fire from 
Tilium taken, leaps with kindling feet to Mt. 
Ida. The student was enraptured. He 
laughed and rubbed his hands, he jeered ata 
little bust of Venus that stood on his table, he 
apostrophised gods and heroes, hé dreamed 
that he breathed a fine, stirring air from the 
ZEgean, and when a faint noise was heard 
outside, he fancied it was a distant clash of 
arms; or, perhaps, Clytemnestra was dancing 
hither. He drew his curtain and looked out 
to see her. He started, and opened his win- 
dow. On the opposite side of the cemetery 
was a range of tombs, and from what seemed 
the open door of one of them came a dull glow 
of light that wavered as he looked, as though 
a person passed and repassed before it. He 
was too much elated to be serious at once, 
and laughed as he leaned from his window. 

“Ts it a warning for me? Or is some young 
doctor stealing a subject ? 


‘The body-snatchers they have come 
And made a snatch at me; 
It's very hard that kind of men 
Wont let a body be.’” 


The light brightened, then quite faded, and 
he héard the click of the iron door of the 
tomb. Unable to realize all this strangeness 
and scarcely at home from ancient times, the 
student still laughed as he repeated ; 

“*Q William dear, O William dear, 
My rest eternal ceases! 
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For, O, my everlastimg peace 
Is broken into pieces!’ ” 


Moffled steps trod the gravelled walk, two 
shadows passed under the trees, the gate of 
the cemetery opened and shut, then there was 
silence. 

A little later a police-man accosted a man 
walking up and down before Mr. Browning’s 
house. 

“ Why, is it you, Mr. Hammond?” he said. 
“¥Excuse me! Are you sick, sir?” 

“Don’t disturb me,” said Clarence in a 
voice that sounded faint and hollow. “I can’t 
stay in the house I have heard bad news. I 
must keep moving.” 

“Certainly, sir! I am sorry for you—” and 
he was alone again. 

When day began to dawn he went into the 
house, meetin@#Frances in the hall. 

“ What does all this mean?” she demanded. 
will know.” 

“ Where is that—that man?” 

“James has been walking his room all 
night, and wont let me in nor answer. If you 
don’t let me know all, Clarence, I will guess.” 

“You shall know, Frances. Come!” 

They heard heavy steps tramp to and fro as 
they reached the chamber door, but there was 
no answer to their knock. 

“Open the door!” 

The steps paused. “Is it Clarence ?” asked 
a voice inside. 

“Yes. Open the door.” 

The key turned in the lock, and the door 
was opened for them to enter. The shutters 
were closed, ahd the gas-light flared over the 
face of the wretched man who seemed to have 
grown old in those few hours. But there was 
a sort of calmness about him, whether of des- 
peration or despajr. 

“ Well, sir?” he said, folding his arms, and 
confronting them. 

“T have been to my brother’s tomb.” 

“O, spare me!” cried the murderer, in 
sudden horror. 

“T found there—” 

“ Let me tell you all!” almost shrieked the 
other. “It would drive me mad to hear you. 
O, woman, woman, behold your work!” turn- 
ing to his wife. “Clarence, when I first came 
here, you know when, that woman bewitched 
me. She did it purposely and to gratify her 
own vanity, but ended in loving me. I be- 
lieve she did love me. I was wild about her, 
but I would have left the house had she al- 
lowed me. You know, Frances, I prayed you 


to send me away,” he said, appealing to her, 
though ‘she lay insensible at his feet. “She 
said she could not live without seeing me, and 
more than once in her passion she wished that 
he were dead. You know you did, Frances, 
You said that you only married him to have 
a home, and you cursed the day that bound 
youto him. You had sometimes a mind to 
leaye him, you said. Well, it made me crazy; 
but, Clarence, I never meant to harm him. I 
call God to witness that, though I hated him, 
That day he asked me to stop after the others 
had left the store, and he accused me. I 
hadn’t known that he suspected me _ before. 
He accused me of what I never did, and I de- 
nied his charges. He called mea liar. I had 
my pocket-knife, that one that you have, in 
my hand, and I struck him. No, no, Clarence, 
don’t touch me. Let me finish. It isn’t 
worth while for you to be a murderer. It’s 
an ugly thing to think of,I tell you. Itisa 
thousand deaths. I used every means to re- 
store him, and when I found it in vain, I took 
every precaution to conceal what I had done. 
I stood by when the surgeons made their ex- 
amination, I dressed him, allowing no one else 
near, I helped put him in the coffin, That 
blow that killed him destroyed my peace, and 
all my love for her. Still, I married her, I 
scarcely know why. I think she has suspect- 
ed sometimes. When I was nearly wild with 
remorse and terror, I couldn’t help giving her 
ahint. Iam glad you knowit. I have suf- 
fered tortures, and now I feel better.” 

“ Will you give yourself up, or shall I ac- 
cuse you ?” asked Clarence, hoarsely. 

“ But, Lillian,” said the other. “ Lillian fs 
good and innocent, and she loves you.” 

“Wretch! would you bribe me to screen 
my brother’s murderer?” cried Clarence, try- 
ing to shut out the thought of that dear, loving 
face. 

“T will die, Clarence, never fear! I will die; 
but in a way to* spare her. You know I am 
drafted. Of course I should have got a sub- 
stitute, but now I will go. O, you may watch 
me every moment till I start. And, Clarence, 
I call God to witness that I will never come 
out of the first fight. It is too good a death 
for me,as Frances said of Richard, but to 
spare Lillian. And I confess, I don’t like to 
hang, and, still less do I like that year of 
solitary.” 

James Browning did not go into the army 
nor send a substitute. He was found one 


afternoon dead in his bed from an over-dose of 
laudanum, ,When Clarence sternly refused 
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his brother’s murderer a chance to escape, he 
swallowed the contents of a vial which he 
held in his hand, Clarence did not interfere, 
and it being a notorious fact that James 
Browning was addicted to the use of opium in 
its various forms, nobody wondered too much- 
Only, men said Mrs. Browning would not be 
likely to get another husband, after being so 
unfortunate with two. 

Poor Frances did not want another. She 
went to live with her aunt Walters, and found 
her sole pleasure and solace in her new belief. 
She has become a noted medium, and people 
come from far and near to see her, 

Will it be thought wrong that Clarence has 
made Millian his bride? She was as innocent 
as she is ignorant of her half-brother’s crime. 


FROZEN LIMBS, 
High medical authority now states that 
frozen limbs should never be rubbed. The 
juices of the fleshy tissues, when frozen in 


their minute sacs or cells, at once become in 


each of these enclosures crystals, having a 
large number of angles and sharp points; and 
hence rubbing the flesh causes them to cut or 
tear their way through the tissues, so that 
when it is thawed, the structure of the muscle 
is more or less destroyed. 

When any part of the body is frozen, it 
should be kept perfectly quiet till it is thawed 
out, which should be done as promptly as 
possible. As freezing takes place from the 
surface inwardly, so thawing should be in the 
reverse order, from the inside outwardly. 
The thawing out of a portion of flesh, with- 
out at the same time putting the blood from 
the heart into circulation through it, pro- 
duces mortification; but by keeping the more 
external parts still congealed till the internal 
heat and the external blood gradually soften 
the more interior parts, and produce circufa- 
tion of the blood as fast as thawing takes 
place, most of these dangers are avoided. 

If snow when applied be colder than the 
frozen flesh, it will still further abstract the 
heat, and freeze it worse than before. But if 
the snow is of the same temperature, it will 
keep the flesh from thawing till the heat from 
the rest of the body shall have effected it, 
thus preventing gangrene. Water, in which 
snow or ice has been placed, so as to keep its 
temperature at thirty-two degrees Fahrenheit, 
is probably better than snow. 


There are no tricks in plain and simple faith. 


CHROMATE OF LEAD IN BUTTER. 

In September last the Conseil d’Hygiene of 
Paris charged M. Poggiale with the chemical 
examination of a specimen of paste which had 
been seized in the shop of a butter-merchant, 
and which was intended for giving a good ap- 
pearance to bad butter. When calcined in a 
platinum capsule, it left considerable residuum. 
The fatty matter was separated by means of 
ether; andgafter fitering the etherated liquor, 
a yellow substance was found, composed of 
chromate of lead and a vegetable coloring 
matter, presenting all the characteristics of 
tumeric. The presence of the chromate of 
lead was proved by suitable reactions. The 
paste was finally shown to consist of rancid 
butter, chromate of lead, tumeric, chloride of 
sodium, and all the saline matters found in 
sea-salt. As the chromate, like all the salts 
of lead, is poisonous, its introduction into 
butter is highly culpable, and should be re- 
pressed with severity. If it be true, as the 
maker of the paste asserted, that he did not 
use the chromate, the tumeric itself must have 
been adulterated with it. 


> 


HAVING FAITH. 

Many of our readers have, doubtless, 
heard of old Doctor Sprague, of New Hamp- 
shire, whose excellent sayings are well known. 
While once preaching from his’ pulpit, which 
was in the vicinity of the Monadnock moun- 
tain, he expatiated to his audience on the 
power of faith, and recited the passage from 
the New Testament, in which it is said: “If 
ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye 
shall say to this mountain, be ye removed,” 
ete. Then he exclaimed: “ Yes, my hearers, 
if you had faith as a grain of mustard seed, 
and should say to old Monadnock, be ye re- 
moved, it would be—” when, pausing, and 
casting his eye out of the pulpit window, he 
shook his head gravely, and continued— 
“ doubtful, my hearers. Old Monadnock is a 
tolerably big hill—but you can try it.” 


> 


PowER oF A MAN.—One strong man can 
raise 10 Ibs. ten feet in a second, ten hours a 
day; one strong man can raise 100 Ibs. one 
foot in a second; one strong man can draw on 
a level 640 Ibs.; one strong man can press 
with his hands equal to 110 pounds ; one man’s 
force drawing horizontally 110 lbs.; one man 
can lift with both hands 250 lbs.; one man 
can support on his shoulders 300 Ibs. 
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THE EDITOR. 


BY 8. W. LOPER. 
His form is cast in humanity's mold, 
And of common dimensions, too, 
Yet he is always expected to hold 
Talents wncommon to will and to do. 


Like the fabled fellows who fived of Ma, 
He piles up the mountains of thought, 

And tugging away in labors untold, 
His triumphs gigantic are wrought. 


Unceasing he works, he’s never at rest, 
For the world, unsated with news, 

Keeps asking for more, the latest and best, 
And he cannot, he will not refuse. 


Big sermons and speeches, stories and rhymes, 
With “items,” both ancient and new, 
Suiting the people, and suiting the times, 
He must faithful and constant review. 


The “doings of Congress,” the fortunes of war, 
With schemes financial—the losses and gains, 
The movements commercial, with reasons therefor, 

He always and clearly explains. 


How much ke must know! There's nothing on 
earth, 
In science, in doctrine or art, 
But he must search its meaning and worth, 
And all to the public impart. 


Nor only deals he in subjects profound— 
His reason must mingle with fun; 

And the world will laugh, and the joke go round, 
When the “editor” scribbles a pun. 


And last, though not least, year in and year out, 
He duns his subscribers for pay ; 

And for the dollar you owe him, no doubt, 
The poor fellow is starving to-day! 


+ 


[ortGrNAL.] 


TWICE AT THE COVE. 


PPD 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH, 


THE waves of the cove were frothing wildly. 
Flecks of the white foam flew through the 
air, and the rocks of the inlet were dripping 
with the lavish spray of the waves, which rose, 
and thundered, and beat the shore madly. 
Mary Harding watched them with flerce, glit- 
tering eyes, her hands clenched upon the 
shaw] across her bosom until the sharp, trans- 
parent finger nails made deep, cruel dents in 
the fair, delicate palms. 
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She stood upon a rock, hardly out of reach 
of the spray. It drifted in cold gusts across 
her burning cheeks and lips, and made the 
loose tresses of her black hair curl like tendrils 
about her forehead—a broad, white, beautiful 
forehead, with clear-marked brows, and hazel 
eyes all alive with passion and pain, The 
black sky lowered close to the earth and sea, 
and a few pines on the edge of the cliff tossed 
and moaned in the face of the rising storm, 

Mary Harding turned suddenly to her com- 
panion. 

“ There is her carriage,” she said. 

Her companion was a tall, elegant fellow, 
wrapped in a cloak, and facing the "ies 
sea with far less relish than did the girl. 

“ Confound it! I can’t see an inch before me 
for this blinding spray. Yes, that’s Claise’s 
team.” 

The Lennox carriage swept up the cliff road 
to the Cove House. It was aclose, handsome 
equipage, with a face within like the face of 
Tennyson’s “ Maud ”—every perfect feature 
outlined against the carriage lining of purple 
Genoa velvet. 

Willis Page gazed at that lovely face until it 
was out of sight, and then turned to the one 
beside him. A thought of garden camillas 
and the pure little field daisy swept over him, 
without that idle brain of his observing the 
connection, 

“Isn't she beautiful, Mary?” he said, 

“Yes,” she replied, not looking at him. 
“Go on with what you were saying.” 

“O! Well, if the Lennoxes return next 
week, I shall accept the Gov.’s invitation and 
return with them.” 

She did not speak. 

“Zounds! Really, Mary, if you will persist 
in this insane idea of standing out in such 
weather to watch a storm, you really must 
excuse me,” he said. 

“Well, go.” 

“But do come up to the house yourself! 
You will take your death of cold.” 

“T shall not. Go. I had rather you 
would.” 

“You had rather?” he asked, caysed to 
look at her by something in her tone. 

She stood in the very face of the storm, her 
small, graceful figure wrapped tightly in+the 
crimson shawl she wore, a scarf of the same 
over her head and knotted under her chin, 
and her gray dress fluttering about her little 
feet set firmly upon the rock. The tense strain 
of the arm and the resolute posture told of the 
mood which Willis Page always avoided. He 
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could not see her face, turned out towards the 
sea, 
“Do you want to be rid of me, Mary?” 
What have I done?” | 

What had he done? What he was forever 
doing—wounding the heart which loved him 
better than its life. 

He put his arm about her and turned her 
face towards him with his hand—her keenly- 
alive, working face, which met his and over- 
flowed with tears, 

“ Kiss me, and I’ll be good, Don’t you want 
me to go?” he asked, caressing her. 

She sobbed violently for a moment. Then 
she put him back. As well then as any time, 
her heart said; and she spoke: 

“Yes, Will; go—from here and from the 
town. I ignore what you have chosen to 
ignore for a month past. Go, henceforth, and 
go forever.” 

She looked him full in the eyes, her pure, 
sweet face set firmly before his. His lids 
dropped—he drew back a step. 

“ Nonsense, Mary!” he said, slowly. 

She smiled almost scornfully. 

“We will not waste words, Will,” she said 
a little sadly; but very firmly. “And it is 
mockery for me to say that I give you the 
liberty you have long ago taken to love some 
one prettier and more fortunate than myself. 
I never should have thought to win your love, 
Will—I, only a fisherman’s daughter, plain 
and uneducated—but eyou told me—”’ She 
stopped. “We wont go back to the past; it 
is better not. We will part kindly. Claire 
Lennox is more fit for you than I, Good-by, 
Will.” 

She put out her hand, stopping suddenly in 
her rapid talk. Willis Page took it—forced, 
as all negative characters are commanded by 
positive ones, to acknowledge the position she 
gave him. But he was very pale—half realiz- 
ing that he was a villain—but kept by her 
proud manner from comprehending his utter 
baseness. But a thought, not of what had 
been, but what might be, flitted through his 
brain. He hesitated, saying depreciatingly: 

“But, Mary—” 

“There is nothing more to be said, Will.” 

“But don’t you love me?” he asked, seek- 
ing to gain relief from the vague remorse 
within him by seeking for fault of hers. 

“Yes, I love you,” and she looked into his 
face and smiled mournfully. 

He sulked like a schoolboy, standing in the 
lee of a rock, his head hung on his breast, and 
his silky black curls blowing about his fore- 


head. Mary looked at him, wistfully and 
sorrowfully. 

“T don’t see as I’m to blame if you send me 
off,’ he said. 

“O, Will!” 

She hardly spoke reproachfully—only weari- 
ly. He had been her idol—this handsome 
fellow, with his selfish affections and false 
fondness for her. And he was all she had to 
love—and she deplored her heartache so 
bitterly! 

A gust of cold, damp wind fluttered Willis 
Page’s cloak from his shoulder. He caught 
the folds in his white, jewelled hand—raising 
himself from the rock against which he had 
been leaning. ; 

“T will go if you want me to,” he said, in a 
sullen voice. 

“T want you to because you wish to,” she 
answered. There was hardly need to say it— 
none at all, in fact; he knew perfectly well 
that it was the truth; but he was vexed be- 
cause he was so surely the one to be blamed. 

Good-by.” 

“ Good-by.” 

She did not offer him her hand again, and 
he went slowly up the rocky path and out of 
sight. 

The wind and waves were still fighting 
madly, Mary Harding sat down among the 
great boulders and turned her gaze upon the 
water. Tossing, writhing, flinging themselves 
madly upwards, they were no expression for 
the dull weight of pain which lay upon her 
Her soul was full of utter despair. 

She had loved and she had hoped so much! 
Willis Page had been her lover for two years. 
After the first flush of delight and surprise at 
his professions was past, she saw his foibles, 
and met them lovingly. She could not believe 
that he loved her for the sweet beauty of 
which she was uncon@ious; she knew he 
must love her more for her soul than for her 
body, and so she looked into his beautiful eyes 
and thought she saw answering depths to her 
own there. She had won him here and there 
from this and that, and she thought that she 
held the key to his life. She did not believe 
that he could be false to her. He might be 
bewitched by a pretty face, for an hour or a 
day, but she believed his heart to be utterly 
her own. Why not? Was she not always 
what she had been at the first? And did she 
not know how truly he loved her? Nothing 
but the intense tenderness with which he had 
met her glance—only that, given to another, 
could shake her faith in him. : 
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That she saw, at last. Claire Lennox, the 
beautiful New York belle, at the Cove for a 
month, had won hit from her. 

Such bitter pain !—such dull despair! Mary 
Harding’s head sank lower and lower, and 
finally fell upon her arm on arock. She'could 
not weep—only moan drearily—her lids droop- 


‘ing over the eyes heavy with the unshed tears 


of suffering. An hour passed; the storm was 
lulling, and she rose to her feet. For a moment 
she stood looking over the sea. Her life 
stretched before her, as broad and strong, but 
what a gray, dull waste itlooked. One weary 
sight escaped her, then she turned and went 
up the rocky path to her home. 


The rain dripped into the sea. All day it 
had fallen with dreary monotony, and the 
wind was soughing among the pines of the 
cliff. A dull, comfortless day; yet there was 
a female figure seated in the lee of the Cove’s 
immense boulders—sheltered from the rain, 
yet heedless of the damp, gusty air which 
puffed into the grotto. That slight, solitary 
figure was well known in the literary world— 
the small, graceful head had been crowned 
with bays—but Mary Harding, ruler of the 
choicest clique in Boston, crouched among the 
rocks like a very child. 

One might have supposed that she looked 
at the sea with happier eyes than she did five 
years before. She did not. Calmer, but ah! 
so sad and heavy with brooding pain! Long 
intercourse with the heart of the world had 
plunged her into speculations of life, and, 
past the susceptibilities of early youth, she 
distrusted all her old faith, and struggled in 


depths of doubt. She was alone, her heart 


was hungry, and her fate was unsatisfying— 
and, living among theorists and philosophers, 
she was distracted from her simple, natural 
faith in God to a state of strife and gloom. 
She complained that the world had given her 
stones for bread, forgetting that she rebelled 
against the God of the world and quarrelled 
with his rules. For her native powers the 
world gave her homage, but in truth she was 
a sorrowful, weary child. As such she came 
down to the sea. 

Suddenly a figure appeared on the cliff path 
—a man’s figure—miserable and dogged in 
aspect. A shawl was flung about his shoul- 
ders, his hat was slouched over his eyes, and 
his step had a careless swagger. He came 
half way down the cliff, then caught sight of 
Mary Harding and stopped. She did not see 
him, but he was near enough to read her face 
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plainly, and moment after moment passed 
while he stood gazing. It was a familiar face, 
for the man was Willis Page. 

He displaced a loose stone with his foot, at 
last. She looked up suddenly, gazed at him 
a moment, and rose to her feet. He felt that 
he was recognized. He came down the cliff 
slowly—more heedless of wind and rain than 
he had once been—and stood at last beside the 
pale woman started into momentary trembling 
by his presence. But meeting his eyes, she 
grew very calm. 

“Well, Willis ?” she said. 

“Is it well with you?” he asked. ‘I be- 
lieve that I have heard the world say ‘hat it 
is. So you didn’t break your heart for me, 
Mary ?” 

“What were you that I should break my 
heart ?” she said, quietly. 

“ More than Iam now, at least,” he mur- 
mured, with a short, bitter laugh. 

She did not speak to pity or reproach him 
for his state. She turned her head away and 
looked at the dreary waste of gray water. 

“T will swear that you have not been 
troubled with memories of me,” said he. “ But 
I-have been fool enough to think of you 
through all my trouble in a way some men 
think of God, I believe.” 

He searched her face with a swift, stealthy, 
passionate glance as he spoke, but she received 
his words very coolly. 

“T have pitied you when I heard—” 

“That my wife had turned out a harlot— 
that my boy died of her neglect—that I had 
become a bankrupt, and fallen into profligacy 
and vice! You pitied me when you heard of 
this, Mary ?” 

She was pale to the lips, but she bowed in 
silence. 

“ You were very kind,” he said. 

A swift crimson shot across her face. She 
looked up at him. Only she and God knew 
how infinitely she pitied him, while she shrank 
from him. Fierce, haggard, wretched, he was 
a sight for the woman who once loved him to 
weep over with tears of her very heart’s 
blood. 

“ Who separated our paths, Will ?” she said. 

“T did,” he answered. “And God has 
cursed me for my folly. Mary, what could I 
do with God's curse upon me ?” 

He looked at her with his deep, dark, hag- 
gard eyes. If he thought to touch her, to 
soften her, to win her by his misery, he was 
deceived. She broke into sudden and fierce 
passion. 
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“You might have been a man,” she ex- 
claimed, “and not a brute! In all your life 
you never were proved before, and you failed 
in proving. In the old days, Will, I believed 
that you had a soul. I thought that the 
strength and nobleness of your love was patent 
—had never been called out—that you had, 
and I only knew you to have, a possession of 
the highest power. From such depths I 
thought I drew my love for you. Will, when 
the ordeal of your life came, you proved your- 
self so shallow, so selfish, so weak and base, 
that my love died utterly, and with it my faith 
in all mankind. God help me! but I am 

»wrecked as entirely as are you!” 

“My wife disgraced me in my very sight! 
I was human, Mary Harding!” 

“She was only eighteen years old. Had 
you no compassion for her youth?—had you 
no thought for your own sins, that you struck 
her down with the first stone ?” g 

“She was heartless, She did not care for 
me, nor for the child who kept her from a 
crowd of brainless worshippers.” 

“You took her for better for worse. Was 
she better, or you, or the state of you both, 
that you turned a sot and a foul disgrace to 
her? After you sneered at her in public, what 
had she to save her from the blandishments of 
that wily libertine? My God! you drove her 
down the hill of shame, the poor, weak, child- 
ish thing, whom you could have developed 
into one of earth’s sweetest women if you had 
but been a man. If she craved incessant love 
and caresses, why did you not give them to 
her while she was wholly yours, instead of 
flinging her off like a worn plaything, after 
the first half year? She had no mother; she 
was never taught duty in her life. The ruin 
of her life is upon your head, and of your own, 
and—mine!” She raised her hand in a desper- 
ate gesture. “I never knew a true man in 
my whole life!” she cried. 

He was ghastly pale, but be sneered at her. 

“Nor I a true woman,” he began. 

“T have kept my life pure,” she interrupted. 
“If my heart has lost its sweetness, it is 
through such men as you!” 

“You despise me utterly?” he asked, with 
gleaming eyes. 

Her soul was worked to foaming passion 
like the frothing sea below. 

“T despise you utterly,” she said. 

He turned and went up the cliff, without a 
word, She sank down and buried her face in 
her hands. An hour afterwards she looked 
up. Something was floating against the foot 
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of the cliff—something that she gazed upon 
with wild horror after it struck her eye. 
Flaccid, ghastly, it was the body of Willis 
Page. 
Then she knew her heart. 
“ And I think in the lives of most women and men, 
There’s a moment when all would go smooth and 
even, 
If the dead could only find out when 
To come back and be forgiven.” 


YOUNG LADIES OF TO-DAY. 

Did you ever think what acontrast there is 
between the young lady of to-day and the one 
of fifty, or even a score of yearsago? Then, 
a lady was one who could take care of herself 
—could sing in plain musical English, wash, 
bake and cook all kinds of food, milk a cow if 
necessary, and make herself generally useful. 
If she didn’t, she was called lazy—that was all 
there was about it. But now, we have no lazy 
women, they are all delicate. The modern 
young lady is a strange compound of dress 
and nerves—by which we mean those “ exqui- 
site susceptibilities ” which causes her to shud- 
der when she sees a wash-tub, and scream at 
the sight of a cow. She is a living image 
made to be waited upon. She sings “ divinely ” 
and plays the piano “ exquisitely,” but neither 
one of these affects you as much as the “jab- 
bering of a North American Indian,” for it is 
not half as intelligible. She lounges about in 
the morning, crotchets or embroiders a little, 
then dresses herself up and promenades for 
the benefit of some “genteel exquisite.” 


Thus pass her days. Now you needn’t tell me © 


that old bachelors are continually harping on 
women’s faults—that we do not find any such 
ladies—that they are the same now they al- 
ways were. Itis no such thing. It is an 
uncommon thing, indeed, to find a young lady 
now-a-days that half pays for the food she 
eats. She is nothing but a bill of expense to 
her father, and a larger one to her husband, 
for he not only has her to support, but one or 
two hired girls to wait upon her also. My 
advice to every young man is to beware of a 
fashionable young lady. Never marry the 
girl who sits in the parlor while her mother 
stands in the kitchen. It wont pay. 


The last, best fruit which comes to late per- 
fection, even in the kindliest soul, is tenderness 
toward the hard, forbearance toward the unfor- 
bearing, warmth of heart toward the cold, 
philanthropy toward the misanthropic. 
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MO'THERLESS AND BLIND. 


BY MRS. R. T. ELDREDGE. 

Yell her gently, in love’s whisper, of the sweet and 
fragrant flowers 

That are opening into beauty in their green and 
leafy bowers; 

For I know she loves them dearly, though she 
never may behold 

The little tender flower-buds that so lovingly unfold. 


There's a home of rest and beauty—a home of joy 
and love,’ 

For none are sad and sightless in yon spirit-home 
above; 

And I know she will grow happy when you tell 
her of that land 

Where her dear and blessed mother dwells amid 
the angel band. 


Tell her of her baby brother, with his sweet and 
happy face, 

Who never knew a mother’s loss—though none 
may fill her place! 

And perchance her lovely precepts may guide his 
feet aright, 

For her face is calm and holy as the beauties of the 
night. 


Sometimes I think it was God's will to call her 
mother bome, 

That she might guard her sightless child where’er 
her footsteps roam ; 

For I know an angel mother must hold a child 
more dear, 

Than an earthly mother ever could whilst with her 
children here. 


I know by my own feelings—by my epirit-yearning 
deep, 

That angels love their earthly friends, and watch 
them when they weep; 

E’en while my pen glides o’er the page, my Lewie 
hovers nigh, 

And another beauteous seraph gladdens now my 
spirit’s eye. . 


Sometimes, when I grow heartsick, and feel a 
strange unrest, 

Because, perchance, some careless word has deeply 
pierced my breast; 

When I think of that sweet maiden, the motherless 
and blind, 

I chide myself most bitterly, and quickly bow re- 
signed. 


When I see her calmly sitting—her twin sister by 
her side— . 

With her blue eyes closed forever—all life’s sweet- 
est joys denied— 
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Then I think that God our Father is so merciful 
and kind, 

That he never will forsake her, the motherless and 
blind. 


[orIGrNAL.] 


JESSIE AVERY, 
A STORY OF THE WAR. 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


Sue had toiled all day, busy as a bee, with 
her slender fingers, making the needle fly 
swiftly through the coarse, stout linen of the 
“ Havelocks,” and now completely tired 
threw aside her work, and wandered out in 
the twilight, to cool her hot brow in the fresh 
air and enjoy the perfume of the sweet briers 
and roses, 

The War had broken out in earnest! Sumter 
had been evacuated—the streets of Baltimore 
were red with precious blood—the boy-martyr, 
Ellsworth, had sealed his devotion to his coun- 
try with his life, and the call for troops was 
ringing from every hillside and through every 
valley. The old flag had been trailed in the 
dust; its stars blotted out and its stripes fouled, 
and it must be cleansed from all stain and 
dishonor in the red tide of battle. There was 
no other way left! There could not, must 
not, should not, be a division of the fair land 
God had given to Freedom and the free, for 
all time as long as there was strength in the 
good right arm, and courage in the manly 
heart! 

Jessie Avery had entered heart, body and 
roul into the matter more than any other girl 
in the village. Early and late she had been 
engaged in assisting to make ready the regi- 
ment that was to start the next week. It was 
her hands that had sewed the snowy stars 
and embroidered the golden and patriotic 
motto on the silken folds of the flag—* Aut 
vincere aut mori!” It was her who had 
most cheered the wives and mothers and sis- 
ters of those who were to go, and whispered 
of safety and speedy return, though God pity 
and forgive her, she had but little faith in her 
own words of consolation. 

Saturday night had come. The last “ Have- 
lock ” was finished, and Jessie Avery wan- 
dered down by the bank of the little creek, 
that twined like a serpent around the village, 
and seated herself in the branching arms of a 
willow--branching and curved until they 
formed a natural rustic chair. And there she 
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sat with the first faint moonrays shimmering 
down through the leafy canopy above her, 
upon her soft, wavy, brown hair—sat think- 
ing. Thinking of manhood and youth going 
forth from their peaceful and happy homes to 
help make up the bloody sheaves that the 
reaper Death was busy gathering in. Fancy 
ran riot and pictured the battle-field with all 
its ghostly horrors—the wounded, the dying, 
the dead; and then, as in the sudden changes 
of a dream, she saw the mourning ones at 
home—the deserted hearth-stone—the widow 
and the orphan children. The music of the 
band broke in upon her solemn revery. The 
sound was hateful to her, and with her hands 
pressed upon her ears she strove to shut it 
out. 

Jessie.” 

She heard not the word, but a shadow in 
the path told her that some one was near, 
and she hastily wiped away her tears, and 
raised her head from her lap where it had 
been bowed. 

Jessie.” 

“ Mr. Barber.” 

“T have been searching for you.” 

“ For me?” 

“ Yes, all the villagers are upon the green; 
the band is playing martial music now, but it 
will soon change into a lighter measure. In 
fact, we are going to celebrate our last Satur- 
day night at home with a dance.” 

“A dance!” 

“ Certainly—and why not?” 

“T should think prayer more fitting such 
an hour. You are going where death will be 
busy, and no one can foretell what his fate 
may be—no human arm cgn turn the shafts 
aside.” 

“ What a little Puritan you are! Youshould 
have been among those who first set their 
feet on the ‘ Blarney stone of New England,’ 
as somebody calls Plymouth Rock.” 

“And if Thad, I should have striven to have 
done my duty.” 

“T don’t doubt it. You are a perfect little 
heroine, I know, but that is not the question 
now. Will you come with me to the green?” 

“No, I must be excused. It would bi illy 
agree with my present feelings to mingle in a 
gay revel.” 

“Jessie Avery,” and his light manner 
changed, “I had hoped that you would have 
gone with me, for I have much to say to you.” 

“To me?” 

“Yes.. You know’ that on Monday we 
leave for Washington.” 


“And this night you would spend in 
frivolity !” 

“ Let us drop that subject. Jessie, we have 
been playmates together since our earliest 
childhood. In boy and girlhood we were not 
separated, and now that man and woman- 
hood has dawned upon us, shall our first 
parting be in anger?” | 

“In anger? O, no—no!” 

“ Jessie, what may be my fate, God only 
can tell. Asa boy you know I loved you, 
and must the man find hackneyed words to tell 
how that love has grown with my growth and 
strengthened with my strength? Jessie, 
should I return in safety, may I not hope 
that you will be my wife? Wil} you not 
pledge me your word—will you not plight me 
your troth ?” 

“ Edward Barber, I havé both dreaded and 
longed for this hour. I knew that it must 
come, and yet I shrank from its coming. But 
now it is pressed upon me,I can but speak 
the truth, though it may wound your self- 
love and pride, and sadden my own heart. I 
can never be your wife.” 

“ But the reason ?” 

“ Press me not for it.” 

“Thave arightto know why my love is 
scorned.” 

“Not scorned. No, not that. The love of 
the poorest and humblest on earth is far too 
precious to be thrown idly away.” 

“And you will not tell me why I am thus 
rejected?” he demanded almost sternly, and 
with his’ lips trembling with the passion he 
was vainly trying to keep in check. 

“Tt is unmanly in you to ask,” she replied, 
rising and preparing to return home. 

“Ts it? By Heaven! I will know the 
reason.” 

“Tf I had no other, your words would have 
given me a sufficient One.” 

“My words? And what did I say that so 
offended your sanctimonious dignity?” he 
asked, with a sneer, 

“ He who can idly and impiously call upon 
Heaven to witness his almost guilty purposes, 
can never be the husband of—” 

“Pshaw! But you will sing a different 
tune when I come back—who knows but a 
general! But I am wasting time here. Hark! 
the band are playing a waltz. Good-by, Jes- 
sie. WhenI come back again, I will go to 
Sunday school with you and read the Bible, 
as we used to do when we were children—if 
Ihave time! What, you wont give me a 
parting kiss? Well, I will have an hundred 
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lips of some one you love, who was there, 
and learn, if ye have never learned before, 
how much those who have battled for your 
firesides and your homes, have endured, to 
keep them from the foot of the invader and 
the rule of the oppressor. 

The retreat checked—a brief armistice es- 
tablished, Captain Barber gathered the scat- 
tered remnants of his company, and returned 
to the gory field to succor such as might live— 
to bury those whose spirit lips were answer- 
ing the roll call in a camp beyond the river that 
washes the shores both of time and eternity. 

“ Captain, here is Walt Elmer,” said one of 
the little squad of men, as he came suddenly 
upon him. 

“ Walter Elmer! I knew he was in the fore- 
most rank. I saw him fighting like a tiger. 
Go on with your search, men, I will attend to 
him,” and the captain knelt by the side of the 
almost corpse. 

“Water! for God’s sake, water!” came in a 
husky, curdling whisper from the lips of the 
poor soldier. 

“Yes,in a moment. The men are bringing 
some now. Where are you wounded? Let 
me see, Walt?” and he unbuttoned the uni- 
form to search for the mark of the fatal 
bullet. 

“Don’t—don’t,” and the hands of Walter 
Elmer were raised tremblingly, and folded 
over his breast as if to forbid further investiga- 
tion. 

“Pshaw! Walt, you are as delicate as a 
woman. ButIam not going to let you die 
so,” and he removed the hands and laid the 
fair breast open. “We were boys together, 
you know, Walt, and—my God! what is 
this?” and from over the feebly beating 
heart he tore a miniature and gazed upon it 
as with the eyes of a demon. - 

“By Heaven!” he continued, after a brief 
pause, in which all the evil passions of his na- 
ture surged and boiled lava-like, “ By Heaven! 
It is Jess Avery! And it was for this poor, 
nameless, lily-faced boy that she spurned my 
love,” and he threw the little miniature at his 
feet, and ground all semblance of female 
beauty from it beneath his heavily armed 
heel. 

“Water! O God! will no one give me 
water? I am parching, dying,” was still the 
pitiful, pleading cry wrung by fearful agony 
from the lips of the woundgd man. 

“Water? Yes, you shall have water—when 
it rains! Parch, roast, die, fool! The sooner 
the better, and Jess Avery shall be mine,” 
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“Water! wat—” 

But the plea fell upon ears that listened 
not, and the captain turned away. Red- 
handed revenge had full possession of his soul, 
and had he not been sure that death would 
soon free him of his fortunate rival, it might 
have been that murder would have prompted 
his hand to accelerate the end. 

“ What, Walt Elmer, and dying!” exclaimed 
a bluff old sergeant, as he nearly stumbled 
over him. “ By thunder! this wont do. His 
mother’s darling, and her only child.” 

“Water! water!” 

“Yes, boy, yes! Here it is, if the whiskey 
hasn’t got the best of it, but it can’t hurt you, 
anyhow,” and he held his flask to his comrade’s 
lips. 

“ George Tompkins, sergeant, I am dying—” 

“No you aint, and you shan’t!” 

“Tell mother that I—I—” 

The old soldier, who had seen death in 
every form, on the wild flelds of battle in 
Mexico, brushed a tear from off his weather- 
bronzed cheek, and cut the sentence short by 
lifting Elmer as if he had been a child, and 
bearing him away. 


Captain—now Colonel Barber (for he had 
been promoted) returned to his native village 
covered with glory—and pride! He had but 
to open his arms to have any of the girls fall 
into them—save one. 

“Ts it—can it be true that Walter Elmer is 
dead—died on the battle-field?” asked Jessie 
Avery, the first time they met, faltering at 
every word, 

“ Certainly, I saw him myself.” 

“Then God help his poor, widowed mother, 
and—and—” 

“And? You were going to add something, 
Miss Jessie ?” 

“ And—and—take him home to glory.” 

“You seem deeply interested in his fate.” 

“ Yes—yes—I was—was,” and she fell faint- 
ing at his feet before he could save her. 

Edward Barber remained for months in the 
neighborhood, recruiting his sadly thinned 
regiment; but it was long before he again put, 
himself in the way of meeting Jessie, who, 
grown to a shadow, with blanched and etio- 
lated cheeks and form, seemed to be fast be- 
coming too ethereal for earth. She was wait- 
ing—only waiting'till the shadows had grown 
a little longer, for the voice of the angel that 
would summon her to join him she loved, in 
the land where strife is unknown and the 
battle drum is never beat. Well the discarded 
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suitor knew that she mourned bitterly, but 
time he thought would dry her tears, and he 
could yet gain her consent to be his wife. 

Seated on a low stool by her mother’s side, 
when the shadows of an autumnal evening 
had gathered thickly around, and the leaves 
whirled in eddies through the cherry-shaded 
lane, she was trying to read the blessed words 
of promise lined upon the pages of holy writ, 
but could not for her tears. Were not the 
shadows lying dark and the dead leaves falling 
thickly upon Ais lonely grave? 

“Father, there is somebody at the door; 
will you go and see, please?” she said, sud- 
denly starting up. 

Every sound was a terror to her now, and 
her parents petted and humored her every 
whim, deeming that she would soon pass 
away from their mortal vision. 

“Yes, daughter, yes. It’s some of the 
neighbors’ girls, l’il be bound,” he said, as the 
knock was repeated more loudly, and he 
hobbled to the door. 

“Does Mr. Avery live here?” asked the 
gruff voice of a man, who, as the lights flashed 
upon him, stood revealed in the dress of a 
soldier, and with the stripes of a sergeant 
glittering on his arm. 

“Yes, yes; I’m Ralph Avery. What do 
you want, my good man ?” 

“Good? Well, I do believe I’ve done one 
good deed in my long, useless life. But here 
is a piece of war timber—a sort of sword with- 
out an edge—a battered bullet—a busted can- 
non, that I’ve brought you,” and he stepped 
aside and lifted a pallid-faced, trembling form 
in his arms and carried him into the room. 

“Walter! Walter Elmer!” and the arms of 
Jessie Avery were wound around his neck, 
and she sobbed hysterically upon his bosom. 

Shut the door—draw the curtains close and 
pin them, that no prying eye may look upon 
the scene within. None but father, mother 
and the bluff old sergeant have a right there, 
save only God's good angels, who are whisper- 
ing joy to the pure, young heart of Jessie 
Avery. 


> 


You can stop a clock at any moment, but 
you cannot stop awatch. The same remark, 
my brethren, applies to the stopping of the 
talk of a man and‘of a woman. He is a 
great, coarse, ugly machine, but you can si- 
lence him. She is a beautiful, fragile, jewelled 
thing—but she will run on until she stops 
herself, 
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[ORIGINAL.] 
THE SNOW-BIRD. 


BY GEORGE W. RYNGAY. 


Gay wanderer of the wintry air, 
Blithe drifting to and fro; 

A cheerful life amid the storm— 
Companion of the snow. 


The light of summer flecks thy wings, 
Fluttering my path along; 

Art thou a tenant of the cloud, 
Or feathery flake of song? 


Although the storm pipes on the hill, 
And dep the wintry gloom, 

Thy presence greens the earth again, 
And makes the meadows bloom. 


Why leave thy snug, warm nest to-day, 
Amid the boughs so fair? 

Did hunger drive thee from thy home, 
In the unchartered air? 


Are there no berries on the tree ? 
Why seek'st thou man's abode ? 

Our heavenly Father sent thee here 
To cheer our solitude. 


THE BRIDE OF PROVENCE. 


BY RICHARD FAULKNER. 

An old, gray stone house, in the days of 
Phillippe Le Bel, stood among the beautiful 
groves of Provence. Gray as were the upper 
walls, there was, beneath, a superb growth of 
those rich flowers that take their name from 
the lovely Southern clime where alone they 
are known—the beautiful roses of Provence. 
From the towers, there was a view of the 
large vineyards, seen through the open spaces 
of the olive groves. Here, on asweet summer 
day, or when the chill winds roved abroad, at 
all times of day or evening, might have been 
seen the daughter of the house, wandering 
beside her widowed father. They were seldom 
apart; for De Courtenay had no wife and 
Marguerite was his only child. The Baroness 
de Courtenay had died when Marguerite was 
born—a precious inheritance, bought by the 
sweet young mother’s early death, and cherish- 
ed accordingly. 

When she was sixteen, the Provence youths 
of noble blood were eager for the favor of one 
so lovely and highly born; but she gave 
encouragement to none. Her father held all 
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her heart. Had it not been for him, she 
would have joined the convent of the Gray 
Nuns, for Marguerite had been piously bred; 
receiving her education from the nuns, with 
eccasional lessons from the priest who had 
charge of their devotional exercises. 

In her way from the convent, she had been 
seen by Count de Catalan’s only son; and 
once he had preserved her life from danger in 
crossing a swollen stream into which she had 
incautiously ventured, That single act had 
made her heart beat with something more 
than mere gratitude. Love had at last touched 
the proverbially cold heart. She loved, too, 
with all the passionate warmth which such 
natures sometimes call up, when once smitten. 

He, too, had been charmed with her loveli- 
ness and innocence. Meeting her, day by 
day, he had looked forward to the hour with 
an intense longing, and nothing would have 
kept him from that sweet, secluded spot where 
the olive trees met above the narrow path, 
forming a little bower, through“which the two 
could just pass each other. It is not to be 
supposed that this daily contact had not had 
its effect upon both. Marguerite’s blush 
grew brighter as she passed him, and Louis 
Catalan’s speaking eyes told how dear was 
the interview, short and fleeting as it was, to 
him. 

A minstrel of the highest order, he conveyed 
the love of which he must not speak, in the 
sweetest songs. Every night she heard these 
impassioned words, set to the divinest music, 
ber own name thrilling through each as though 
sent forth involuntarily, like the minstrel's 
own heart-beats. And every day, the minstrel 
became more dear to her young heart. It 
was so also with Catalan; and one day, he 
poured out the old story, so sweet and dear to 
all hearts, and heard her respond in tones 
that sent a rapture through his veins. 

The baron gave the consent they asked. 
He knew how good and pure was Louis 
Catalan’s life, and felt that he could trust his 
daughter’s fate in his hands. 

Seven months flew by like a fairy dream, 
and then came a breath of sadness over the 
joyous lovers. Catalan was sent for to go to 
the court of Phillippe. The king had heard 
of the marvellous ballad singing that had 
charmed all Provence, and he pleased himself 
by thinking he would monopolize it to himself. 
Very unwelcome proved the royal bidding 
to Louis; yet he could not resist the king’s 
wishes. Every ballad singer in the kingdom, 
who had shown more than ordinary talent, 
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had been summoned and had obeyed. His 
father’s influence at court would be forever 
ruined if he declined; and, moreover, Louis 
himself, apart from the consideration of his 
love, would be delighted to secure the smiles 
of so gracious a sovereign as Phillippe Le Bel. 

But this parting—how would either of the 
lovers sustain it? In Marguerite’s beart not 
a spark of jealousy existed. She thought not 
of the gay court dames who might lay siege 
to the love of Catalan. Her thought was only 
of the dangers that might beset the path of 
her lover. In those days, tales of banditti 
were rife, and events proved them no idle 
tales. And then the painful, wearisome travel 
that formed the only method of interecom- 
munication with different parts of the same 
country; it was a weary thing then to take 
acommon journey. But after dwelling pain- 
fully upon the necessity, she bowed to it as to 
the decrees of fate, and bade her lover farewell. 
Only, when she saw the last of his retinue 
sweep around the hill, did she shed a single 
tear. Then, clasped in her father’s loving 
arms, she gave vent to her emotions and 
received his pitying caresses. 

The baron was not without his own mis- 
givings. Louis was no experienced traveller; 
and, of his servants who accompanied him, 
not one had ever gone over that part of 
France. Yet he comforted his poor Mar- 
guerite with brilliant hopes of a speedy return. 

For her father’s sake, she crowded down 
her mournful fancies and strove to enter into 
the old employments. She sang to her lute— 
it had been her lover's, and was dearer on that 
account—she read and wrote sweet poems to 
the music he had composed for her, and she 
neglected none of the sweet offices of daily 
kindness and benevolence which had formerly 
shed a lustre over her life. But there was a 
void in that life; a vacuum which could not 
be fiiled. 

Meantime, where was the gifted trouba- 
dour? Was he singing love ditties at the 
court of France, with the enchantments of 
high-born dames to inspire his song? Or, 
grown sick of courtly splendors, had he 
feigned disgust at his noble art, and failed, in 
voice and lute, to give pleasure to the sovereign 
and his train? Let us follow him and see. 

Long weeks found Catalan still upon the 
road. A single day’s journey alone intervened. 
At least, so said the chief of his guards, and 
the weary troubadour heard him with un- 
affected delight. In his mind, the thought of 
Marguerite was uppermost. 
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“In so many weeks, then, I shall greet her,” 
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How can you, with a heart in®your bosom, 


he said to himself. “ The king will but hear | Jacques?” 


me once or twice, and then he will suffer me 
to return.” 

He spoke aloud to his principal attendant, 
a confidential servant of his father. 

“T trust you have the king’s presents safe, 
Auguste ?” he asked. 

“Certainly, my lord. The packet has not 
left my person, through all this dreary way.” 

“Right, Auguste! I have no doubt our 
gracious sovereign will appreciate it fully.” 


An open field through which the party were 
to cross, presented itself to view. The guards 
rode in front, the troubadour and Auguste a 
little further back. Two of the guards were 
in earnest conversation. 

“ Did you hear what" the Count Catalan 
remarked to his esquire, respecting the rich 
presents for the king, frere Pierre ?” said one, 
who seemed to be the chief of the three 
guardsinen. 

“Ay. Doubtless there is a goodly store of 
jewels. The old count is reputed rich, and 
would make ho mean gift to King Phillippe.” 

“Well, suppose that King Phillippe pever 
sees them ?” 

“What folly! How can he help it when 
they are so ndar to him? Only to-day, and he 
will see them sparkling.” 

“But what if some one relieves their bearer 
of their weight ?” 

“Nonsense! whoisto doit? There is little 
danger of banditti here, in this quiet meadow.” 

“Mon frere, you were ever dull to compre- 
hend. Wearethree. The count and Auguste 
are but two. Three can overpower two, the 
individual strength being equal. Does not 
your eye love the sparkling jewels as dearly 
as that of Phillippe Le Bel?” 

“Hush, Jacques! You frighten me, with 
this wild talk. Surely, you are not in earn- 
est ?” 

“Tn earnest? why not? I tell you, maa, 
your fortune is made from this day. What 
more easy than to enter Paris, dispose of our 
glittering store at some jeweller’s, for gold, 
and sweep across the country and out of it, 
before any suspicion has been awakened? 
From Calais to Dover—from England to 
Scotland—how quick and easy is the transi- 
tion. Our ancestors married with Scotch 
lassies, you know, and we shall be greeted 
affectionately enough by the tisers if we have 
gold.” 

“ But this poor boy and his faithful esquire ? 


“O, pother! away with this fooling. It is 
a chance that rarely happens, and if you 
choose to decline, why, Francois and I are 
strong, and we will divide the spoil. Now be 
aman and take your third part of the gold; 
or leave us at once, unless you wish to stay 
and share their fate.” 

It was a temptation, and Pierre was Jacques’s 
own brother, elder than himself. Unwilingly 
he consented, provided he should not be 
called upon to strike a blow—and the two 
stronger ruffians agreed, knowing he would 
not dare betray them if he received the spoil. 

The sweet, pale moon looked forth, that 
night, upon a scene that would have harrowed 
up the souls of men mot utterly steeped in 
avarice. Beneath its beams, lay the hand- 
some face of Louis Catalan, with a deep 
wound over the eye from which life had 
already welled away. Close beside him, his 
arm thrown across his master, as if to ward 


off the blows of the assassins, lay the faithful 


Auguste, wounded at every point, in his frantic 
endeavors to shield his beloved young master. 
And, at a little distance, the three murderers 
were eagerly examining a leather bag, from 
which they extracted three beautiful little 
packages, which sent up a perfume delicate 
and subtle, and which grew in such rich pro- 
fusion all over the native province of the 
murdered Catalan, 

The blank look of speechless dismay with 
which they regarded each other at this mo- 
ment is beyond the wildest imagining. Rage, 
baffled avarice, remorse and a sense of com- 
ing retribution for a crime so fruitlessly com- 
mitted, and a ghastly fear, a nameless dread 
that those two pale ghosts lying there had still 
life enough in them to denounce their murder- 
ers—all conspired to render this moment the 
most awful and appalling. Jacques recovered 
himself first. He sprang eagerly back to the 
two men whom they had murdered, and a 
sigh, born of mingled relief and regret burst 
from him. The next moment he would have 
given the right hand so lately imbued in their 
blood, to have seen the cold bosoms heave 
once more with that life which he had struck 
down in its youth and beauty. Who shall 
say that he was not punished far more severely 
in that moment than if the halter had been 
hung about his neck? He walked slowly back 
to his brother and the other guardsman. 

“ Well, boys,” he tried to utter in a cheery 
tone, which his haggard face and quivering 
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lip utterly belied, “ where shall we go now?” 

“Straight to the king,” answered the one 
who had not yet spoken. 

“It will be our best way. We must report 
the young count as having disappeared sud- 
denly, leaving no trace by which we could 
discover him; at the same time we must affect 
surprise that he is not at the court, whither 
we supposed we should find him, as our search 
elsewhere has proved fruitless. We, as poor 
guardsmen, destitute of money, and awaiting 
our payment for service rendered upon the 
journey, will not, of course, incur suspicion. 
What say you?” 

No better plan could be devised. The king 
would, of course, reward them for the time 
they had so vainly spent, and, as they should 
never come into the way of the count’s father, 
they would be in danger from no one. 

Vain thought! as if murder will not always 
be revealed to the light of day. 

Arriving at court, they desired an audience 
of the king, which was granted. They told 
him their story, was believed, and listened to 
his regret that so sweet a minstrel should not 
have graced his music-room that night as he 
expected. The next moment, the king had 
passed on to a group of rare performers who 
had just arrived, and were already delighting 
his ear with the melody of sweet strains. 

One of the court officers, who had depended 
on hearing the Provencal minstrel, came up 
to the guardsmen and questioned them as to 
the events of the journey. Scurcely had he 
spoken the first word, when he detected about 
them, the rich and peculiar fragrance of that 
delicate attar, that had been the sole reward 
of their crime. 

He knew that it must have come from that 
lovely land which, he had heard, was the 
birth-place of Catalan; and, in a way, inex- 
plicable to himself, his suspicion was aroused. 

A Provengal by birth, he was sure that 
these men must have come from thence, but 
why he came to suspect them of murdering 
the troubadour, was past his comprehension. 
But every moment their confusion: and evi- 
dent distress were augmented, and his ques- 
tions, rained eagerly and searchingly upon 
them, soon discovered that he was right. Con- 
science. stricken, Pierre confessed the whole, 
and the king awarded the punishment meet 
for crimes like theirs, 

A large stone cross was erected upon that 
fearful place where Catalan and his faithful 
servant still lay, and the three murderers 
suffered the extent of the law. 


Has any one of our readers visited the 
Catalan garden,in Paris? It is a place where 
the lively Parisians resort on fete days, and 
where the young and beautiful tread gay 
measures and sing gay songs. Latterly, the 
magic hand of Parisian taste has erected the 
sweetest little arbors, and hewed out little 
caves and grottoes to make, the scene more 
attractive—careless that light feet dance and 
gay voices carol over the dust of the lost 
Catalan, the sweetest of Provengal minstrels. 

No pen has recorded what became of the 
gentle Marguerite. No one knows how the 
cruel tale affected that loving heart—whether 
it struck her down to the earth at once, at its 
sorrowful recital, or whether she wasted by 
the slow hand of disease. History only speaks 
of her as the betrothed of Catalan, and with 
his life, perished all that is known of the 
lovely and gentle maiden. 


- - 


A PARROT IN COURT. 

In England, some weeks since, a man lost a 
favorite parrot, which was discovered in the 
possession of another person, who refused to 
give it up. He was accordingly summoned to 
produce the bird in a court of law. The real 
owner, on being asked how he could prove 
that it belonged to him, replied that the par- 
rot should be his only witness. It was then 
brought into court in a case covered with a 
cloth, and began to whistle the tune to “ Take 
your time, Miss Lucy,” while some subject 
was being discussed in court. Its owner then 
put his face to the cage, and desired the par- 
rot to kiss him, which the bird then did most 
affectionately. “ He will do the same to any 
one,” said the defendant; and putting his 
mouth to the cage, the parrot seized his lip 
and bit it very severely, to the great amuse- 
ment of the court. Its owner then took it 
out of the cage and kept it on his hand, when 
the bird answered several questions put to it 
in a ready and extraordinary manner, and also 
showed so much affection for its master, that 
the judge immediately ordered the parrot to 
be restored to him, and the defendant had to 
pay all expenses. 


Talk about conceit as much as you like, it 
is to human character what salt is to the 
ocean, keeping it sweet and rendering it en- 
durable. Say rather it is like the natural un- 
guent of the sea-fowl’s plumage, which en- 
ables him to shed the rain that falls on him, 
and the wave in which he dips. 
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COMING DOWN. 


WINTER. 


Hoary Winter bringeth treasures, 
Merry firesides, parlor pleasures— 
Jovial glees and flashing wit 

Are on the scroll of Winter writ. 


Midst muffled robes are winsome hearts; 
They boldly challenge Winter's arts; 
See! down the road they swiftly race, 
And fling defiance in his face. 


To youth and maid who life enjoy, 
The flaking snow has no alloy. 

The north wind seals the waters o'er, 
Congealed crystals form a floor. 


Upon its sheen with giant strides, 

The flashing steel of skater glides; 
Each pulsing heart gives forth its shout, 
As round they fly, about, about; 

Now here, now there, in curved lines, 
As Bacchannals from mellow wines, 

In Fashion's halls the winter's flout. 


The trusty soldier on his beat, 
Ghostlike appears in snowy sheet, 

As round he walks, in Freedom's might, 
Through winter blast, in winter night. 
O Father, with thy love so warm, 
Protect him from the gathering storm ; 
Cherish a heart so warm and true, 
Reward him with the victory, too. 


COMING DOWN, 


BY ESTHER MONTAGUE. 

Mr. MEANS sat in his study late in the fore- 
noon, thinking, and pencilling long columns 
of figures, and fulling into perplexed reveries, 
too much engrossed to see that the sunshine 
had crept round and lay in a long streak upon 
the crimson carpet, lighting up Psyche upon 
her perch, touching Sir Thomas Browne in 
his somewhat sombre binding, and sleeping 
quite at home in the heart of a tea-rose that 
hung its head from a slender vase beside him 
on the library table. Above, on the only 
piece of vacant wall,a sweet summer land- 
scape, all warmth and haze, began to catch 
the glow, and almost shook its thousand leaves 
at him; but still the figures “ wouldn’t add 
up,” and the trouble knotted his dyspeptic 
face. 

“Ifmy daughters had only been differently 
brought up!” he broke out at length. “ There’s 
Belle, poor child! it will ruin her prospects, 
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the Simentons are so proud, and Edwin so 
very fastidious. I do wish he was different. 
A rough, practical fellow like Blake, now. 
Poor child!” and the complaint died away into 
a heavy sigh. 

The bell rang, and a well-dressed lady caine 
into the room. 

“Thomas said you wouldn’t see any one, 
but you always see me,” she said, as she shook 
hands with him. 

“I'm especially glad to see you this morn- 
ing, Agnes,” he answered, “for I want to 
open my heart to some one.” ' 

“Why! what is the matter?” 

“My business has been going badly these 
six months, and now I’ve come to a place 
where I think I ought to stop, and take a new 
start. I haven't capital enough to carry on so 
large a business, without overwhelming risk. 
A modest business would support us, but ina 
totally different style, and how to bring my 
fumily to that, is a question. If Belle were 
married, I shouldn't care so much, but I’m 
afraid Simonton wont care to hold to the 
engagement, and that would be a great mor- 
tifleatien to her, she’s so proud.” 

“The Simontons are a very honorable fum- 
ily, if they are haughty.” 

“ But Edwin is such asybarite. Then Henry 
has just entered his sophomore year, and is 
ambitious to win all the honors, and Mattie is 
engrossed in her lessons, and Sadie’s just 
coming out. It will be such a downfall to 
them.” 

“It may be areal blessing to them,” replied 
the visitor, who had her own ideas about the 
education of her brother’s children. “ Have 
you spoken to your wile about it?’ 

“No, she’s so delicate, you know, and she 
never knew what poverty is.” 

Mr. Means didn’t say that he expected no 
comfort from his wife, he was too loyal even 
to think it, very distinctly, but it was the 
darkest part of the gloomy picture he had 
been looking at. 

“ Poverty is not the word—as I understand 
your circumstances,” said his sister, cheer- 
fully. “You have merely to curtail your 
business, and live ia a simpler style. Many 
very respectable people do that and think it 
no disgrace. I dare say you will be happier 
than you have béen in this great showy house. 
But you must be patient with your children 
if they are not quite up to their duty. They 
have always supposed you were rich, and it 
will be hard for them at first. I think I can 
answer for Belle, but 1 don’t know so well 
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about the others. And when you want any 
help, call upon me.” 

Mr. Means drew another deep sigh when | 
the door closed on his sister, and was study- | 
ing a column of figures again, when another | 
entrance disturbed him. It was Thomas, to | 
-know where Miss Belle had gone. Mr. Sim- | 
onton was to see her. 

“ Just in time,” said Mr. Means. “I want | 
to see Mr. Simonton myself, and Miss Belle | 
will be in directly.” 

The young man who entered the library 
was as perfectly gotten up as it was possible | 
for man to be. Every detail, from his boots | 
to the delicate gloves, even the faint odor that | 
accompanied him as he entered and greeted | 
his host with a manner that was at once very | 
deferential, gentle, but cold and proud, told a 
master in the art of fine dressing, and fine 
breeding. He was good-looking, intelligent, 
honorable, but his native good qualities had 
been so overlaid with superfluous cultuse, that 


“You have misjudged me, sir,” answered 
the young man, with more real dignity than 
Mr. Means had ever seen him assume before. 
“TI chose your daughter, for herself, not for 
what you could do for her, and I can’t see 
wherein this should change her, unless—has 
she authorized you to speak to me?” and a 
jook of real pain chased the pride out of his 
face. 

“Not at all!” Mr. Means hastened to say. 
“ Poor child! she knows nothing of it.” 

“TIfshe is what I have supposed her to be, 
you will not have to spend much sympathy 
oher,” exclaimed the young man, warmly, 
and Mr. Means was astonished to find himself 
gaining comfort and wisdom from the vain 
young man he had despised. It was not long 
before his business affairs were all rehearsed, 
and they looked much more hopeful, when 
they bad been talked over cheerfully. 

“I know nothing of the details of business,” 
Simonton said. “ But I do know that it’s best 


most people supposed there was nothing spon- | to be honorable, and to make the best of a 


taneous left in him. 
Mr. Means thought a very sinecre maledic- | 


tion that his daughter’s happiness should rest 


with so artificial a fellow, and was perhaps a | 
little uncouiteous, in the hasty announcement 
of his circumstances. 

“1 thought it but rigbt you should be one 
of the first to learn this, sir,” he said, in con- 
clusion, scarcely knowing what next to say. 

“I'm very sorry indeed to hear of this, sir,’ 
the young man replied, “and if you will ex- 
euse me—if you wont consider it any offence 
at all—” and he drew off his glove nervousiy, 
and colored. 

“ He’s going to say he doesn't want Belle,” 
thought Mr. Means, and felt as if he would 
like to knock him down, but he only bowed 
stiffly as the young man hesitated. 

“J have quite a deposit that I don’t use at 
présent, and if it will relieve you, it is quite 
at your service. You ought not to consider 
it in the light of an obligation, since I am al- 
most a member of your family.” 

“And you still wish to continue your rela- 
tions to us, notwithstanding—”’ Mr. Means 
blundered out. ° 

“ I—I think I seareely understand you, sir,” 
the young man said, haughtily. 

“I may as well be candid, since I’ve begun,” 
said Mr. Means, wishing himself miles away. 
“I know your family are very proud, and I 
thought Beile’s poverty might be an objection. 
I’m very sorry, no! By George! I’m very glad 


if I've misjudged you.” 


| little ill luck. I think you're right in re- 


trenching, and I don’t see why your family 
should not accommodate themselves to their 
circumstances I shouldn't love a woman 
who would not.” 

“May I come in, father?” said a cheerful 
voice outside. “ ‘Thomas said I must not.” 

Simonton rose, a little pale and anxious, for 
it was possible that Belle might fuil her father, 
after all,and what should he do then? He 
never should respect her again, if she did. 
But he stood a )ittle aside at a sign from Mr. 
Means, and waited for the revelation, Belle 
not seeing him in her eagerness. 

“You wont owe much, will you, father?” 
she asked. 

“Not anything long, if we can retrench 
considerably, and I have a fair chance in my 
business. Bnt we shall have to give up this 
house and many of our comforts, dear.” 

“We'd better do that, than live on a false 
basis, as you say, father,” laughing a pretty 
little laugh. “ We'll give up everything rather 
than owe anybody. It will be rather hard to 
give up some of the things, no doubt.” And 
looking round, she discovered Simonton. 

“You wont give me up, Belle?” he asked, 
coming forward, quite radiant, for Belle had 
passed the ordeal. 

If Mr. Means had only felt as comfortable 
about the rest of his family,as about these, the 
coming down would have been a trifle, but he 
trembled before his wife, and not without rea- 
son. She had been bred in luxury and selfish- 
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ness, and her husband had strained every 
nerve to gratify her pride and love of ease, 
He knew her better even than he was willing 
to acknowledge to himself, and took her to an 
audience after dinner with a sinking heart. 
The result justified his fears. She had nocare 
for his honor or his happiness. It was only 
herself and her children, and what the world 
would say, and wasn’t there ever so little a 
chance, that if he kept on as he was, he might 
come out right? 

Poor Mr. Means heard her through with an 
aching heart, and acknowledged bitterly to 
himself, that in marrying a worldly woman 
with only a pretty face, because all the young 
men of his set were striving for her favor, he 
had earned his punishment. But he would 
not reproach her. He only said that the 
change was necessary, and that he would 
make it as easy for her as he could. Little 
heart as she had, it did touch her when she 
saw the grieved look with which he left her, 
and watched her oldest daughter as she 
brushed his coat, and brought his gloves, and 
gave him an anxious kiss as he went out. 

“T think it’s too bad!” was Mattie’s ex- 
clamation as the sisters gathered in the parlor, 
while their mother took her after dinner nap. 
“Mother says that father has had a little ill 
luck, and thinks he must give up everything, 
and go into some low place to live. I think 
it’s shameful !” 

“Ts that the way to speak of your father?” 
askéd Belle, indignantly. “ Doesn’t he deserve 
more respectful treatment than that?” and 
she proceeded to give her sisters a lecture 
that astonished and shamed them. If ever 
the misery and meanness of debt were painted 
in glowing colors, they were that day, and 
before the father came home, the three girls 
were in deep consultation, as to how they 
could help. 

“TI don’t know what I can do?” said Sadie, 
a pet of twelve years. “I’m willing to do 
anything.” 

“ You can begin to-morrow morning to dress 
your own hair,and hang up your clothes,” 
said Belle. 

“ But Katy hasn’t gone yet.” 

“She will go, and in the meantime, you 
must learn. And you and I, Mattie, will begin 
in the morning to look about the house. We 
shall have to be housekeepers, for mother 
wont be able.” 

Her sigh was echoed. 


Instinctively the 
girls knew that their mother was no depend- 
ence, in their day of trouble, and perhaps that 
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thought did something to make the younger 
ones dutiful and tender towards their father 
when he came home. 

“T shall never call myself poor again,” he 
said, with a little sob he could not restrain, as 
one after the other put their arms about him 
and kissed him. 

“ Henry's way is made straight for me too,” 
he said, as he puta letter into Belle’s hand 
and followed her into the library. It was a 
letter asking his father’s permission to enlist, 
and saying that he thought he might geta 
commission. A few bright tears fell on the 
lines as the sister read. 

“TI suppose it’s his duty, and if he thinks so 
we mustn’t say anything against it,” she said. 

“ God forbid that I should withhold him!” 
the father said. 

“Persuade mother before I come home,” 
had been Henry’s most urgent request, and 
that task Belle took upon herself. A hard 
one it was. Tears, reproaehes that her 
daughter could think of such a thing, abso- 
lute refusal to consent, was all Belle heard, 
until with a blush that such motives should 
be the most powerful, she urged the probabil- 
ity of his being promoted to a much higher 
rank, and pictured him coming home as 4 
brigadier, and calling on his old friends with 
his mother. That would be rather better, 
Mrs. Means confessed, than to have him 
struggling along with a salary, or working 
his own way through college, and so the 
mother’s consent was won, and the son came 
home for a short visit. 

By common consent there was to be no 
change until he left, though Belle persisted in 
dismissing the waiting-maid, and performing 
that office for her mother, as well as the new 
duties of housekeeper which she had taken 
upon herself. It was hard to bring her sisters 
up to the point, but between coaxing and 
shaming, she managed to do something with 
them. When Henry was gone, aunt Agnes 
was called in to consult. After muci search- 
ing, a modest house on a very good street was 
obtained. It had, what Belle thought a great 
advantage, a sunny aspect in the back rooms, 
and a large garden, with an abundant grape- 
vine. The next thing was to move, and settle 
their establishment. The grand piano was too 
large and fine for the new house, and Belle’s 
old one scarcely good enough, so they com- 
promised by getting a fine-toned instrument 
without much pretension. A few of the pic- 
tures most endeared to them, a few ornaments, 
all the books, the plainest carpets and furni- 
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ture, china and silver, they kept, leaving the 
more showy and expensive things to be sent 
to an auction room, The carpets were put 
down in the new house, the curtains hung, the 
library furniture transferred entire to the back 
parlor, a few flowering plants placed in those 
sunny back windows, and then the question 
of servants came up. Belle had shrunk from 
that, courageous as she was. 

“How much did you pay your servants 
formerly ?” asked aunt Agnes. 

“Thomas had a dollar a day, the cook and 
our waiting-maid three dollars a week, the 
chamber-girl and laundress two dollars each.” 

“Which makes seventeen dollars a week, 
and somewhere about eight hundred a year,” 
said aunt Agnes, “Quite a little fortune, 
Belle. Many families live comfortably on no 
more than that.” 

“Tt is a great deal,” said Belle, anxiously. 
“T never thought how much it was.” 

“ Yes, dear, and you must take into account 
the board for all these people, and their waste 
too. The cook made tea for herself and had 
luxuries for her friends too, no doubt, besides 
what they carried out under their shawls. 
Then the coal was not sifted, the broken bread 
and meat thrown away, and everything man- 
aged on a very liberal scale, I suppose. It 
always is when servants manage.” 

“TIow do you manage, aunt?” 

“TI go round my kitchen and closets every 
morning with a big apron on. There is always 
something for me to do. All the pieces of 
meat are put on a clean platter when they 
come from table, and make a hash for break- 
fast, or nice little soups for a fish course. It 
makes the dinner handsomer, and saves the 
second course. You color, dear. Remember 
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it is not parsimony. All eat as much as they | 


choose, and whatever they choose, but there's 
no liberality or good sense in throwing things 
away. Then the stale bread is all used in 
puddings, fritters, forcemeat and toast, or as a 
thickening for gravies or soup. One or two 
broken pies neatly put together, with a dish 


of nuts or apples, or a cup of coffee, makes a | 


good dessert. If there’s a half a pot full of 
coffee or tea left, it is poured off the dregs 
into an earthen dish, and warmed up for 
luncheon, or for dinner, sometimes. Depend 


upon it, dear, there’s more in the manner in | 
which a dinner is servéd, and the spirit with | 


which it is eaten, than many persons suppose. 

“I was in the country lately, and had the 
most enjoyable dinner I had eaten for a long 
time; and what do you suppose the staple 


was? Nothing but hashed fish. Don’t laugh! 
It was most perfectly served with sweet home 
bread and butter, pickles, tomatoes, and other 
vegetables, coffee, deliciously made, and a 
good pudding. The cloth was clean, the sil- 
ver bright, the dishes well arranged, and the 
hostess good-humored and self-possessed, ‘I 
give you my best,’ was all the apology she 
made, and really I couldn’t see that the dinner 
required any.” 

“Now about our servants, auntie; can we 
keep more than one ?” 

“J should think not, dear, if you are to live 
on two thousand a year. You'll have to geta 
general-housework girl, for about two dollars 
a week. If you girls can do your own cham- 
ber-work, dust the parlors, get the breakfast 
on washing day, and do the pastry cooking, 
she can do the rest, and you may live very 
nicely. It is a great change, but I know some 
highly cultivated ladies who are not ashamed 
to do so.” 

“I'm ashamed of nothing but dishonor,” 
said Belle ; “ but I couldn’t make a pie, auntie, 
to save my life.” 

“T'll come in for a few weeks and teach 
you, and I know you are very teachable. 
You'll soon get accustomed to the new life 
and be very happy in it, I don’t doubt.” 

Poor Mrs. Means, after a tearful attempt to 
manage her new house, subsided into a fix- 
ture. She had her late breakfast brought to 
her room. Belle cooked, and brought them 
up herself, after a few lessons from the cdok, 
for Mr. Means must eat his breakfast by seven, 
and Belle had influence enough with her sis- 
ters to make them rise at that unaccustomed 
hour. Belle dressed her mother’s hair, assist- 
ed her to dress, arranged her room, and did 
all other offices that the selfish woman re- 
quired, and was always delicately dressed 
when her lover came for his forenoon call. 

The baking met with an unexpected oppo- 
sition from him. He couldn't bear that the 
transparent fingers that were half his own, 
should be spoiled with butter, flour and fruit. 

“They'd better go without pies forever!” 
he exclaimed. “Can't you buy them ata 
bakery ?” 

“ What an economist!” laughed Belle, “ and 
who would want to eat the pies? It’s easy to 
talk about going without nice things, but the 
table would be very meagre without them 
and father would think he had come down 
indeed. If it were you, now, could I let you 
go without half your dinner for fear of spoiling 
my fingers?” 
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“You'll be such a saint by-and-by that 
you'll get quite out of my reach,” said the 
young man, with a tender, half-worshipping 
look. 

“I’m only trying to do my duty, and am 
not in the least a saint, so you needn’t feel 
afraid,” she said, laughing. 

“T was to have claimed this little hand in a 
few months,” he said, reproachfully. 

“And now you must wait a little longer. 
You wouldn’t have me desert father in his 
time of need, I know.” 

“No, I wont ask you,” he said, gently. “T’'ll 
wait as long as your conscience requires; but 
I shouldn't have thought three months ago I 
could have said as much, And O, Belle, how 
much dearer you are to me now!” 

“ We're all growing,” she said, with a blush 
andasmile. ‘Sweet are the uses of adver- 
sity,” you know. I think you and I, at least, 
have no reason to complain of them.” 

Three months brought great improvement 
to Mr. Means’s housekeeping. Belle was per- 
fect, and was fast training her sisters in the 
art of being useful. No one who had seen 


the elegantly dressed girls idling with their 
young company in the costly parlors of their 
old home, would have supposed them the 
same, in plain calico of a morning, cooking, 


dusting, arranging closets and wardrobes. 
Not that their whole attention was given to 
housekeeping. There was time for practice, 
and study, and reading; time for receiving 
old friends, who thought far more of the family 
than in their days of flaunting prosperity. 
Neither were they ill-dressed, though Belle 
did make over a few dresses, and even trim a 
bonnet or two herself. Even Mrs. Means 
began to confess that she had more real com- 
fort in her quiet household, and that she had 
as good society as before, if she did not give 
parties; especially as Mrs. Simonton came 
much oftener, and with more cordiality. 

They were sitting one evening discussing 
the war, and the new crisis that was upon the 
country, when a friend of Mr. Means came in, 
and startled them by saying that he was 
raising a company. 

“You!” exclaimed Mrs, Means. “TI should 
as soon have thought of my husband.” 

“T never thought I should go,” he said, 
“but when such principles as ours and such 
a country as ours are in jeopardy—"he caught 
Belle’s glowing face. “What do you say, 
Miss Belle ?” 

“That we are as dust in the balance,” she 
responded, 
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“If you were a man, you’d go now, wouldn’t 
you?” 

She saw her lover’s face grow pale and in- 
tent as he lovked at her, and understood too 
well the meaning in his eyes. For one mo- 
ment the agony of giving him up made her 
hesitate, and then she answered softly, but 
firmly, “ I should certainly go.” 

There was silence for a few moments, and 
Belle stole down stairs to calm her wildly 
beating heart. 

“Will you let me go, dear ?” asked Simon- 
ton, when he joined her. 

“ Don’t ask me to say it again?” she plead- 
ed. “It is giving up more than life to my 
country.” 

“TI knew I ought to go,” her lover said. “I 
wanted to go. It was hard to stay at home 
when so many who hive not half so much to 
fight for as I, were there, but I dreaded to ask 
you, Belle; now I am strong.” 

“ And you'll get a commission, of course ?” 
Mr. Means said, when he was told of Simon- 
ton’s resolve. 

“No,” he answered. “Belle has gone into 
the ranks, and so shall I. Ifshe makes pies, 
I shoulder a musket.” 

“God bless you both!” said Mr. Means, 
fervently. 

Belle never could remember distinctly about 
those few days that were his last at home. It 
seemed a confused time, full of pain and self- 
reproach, when she had tried to perform all 
her common duties, and look cheerful, but 
carrying about a great fear. “If he should 
die, I sent him to it. If he should linger hor- 
ribly in hospital, or on the battle-field, will he 
not think that it was my words sent him 
there ?” 

Something of this she tried to tell him, 
through sobs and tears, as she clung to him 
on the last night of his stay. 

“You must not lose your courage, or your 
faith in me,” he said. “It didn’t need your 
words to tell me that I ought to go, and I 
shall never %pent my decision, whatever hap- 
pens. My life belongs to my country, Belle, 
and so does yours. We only work in a-differ- 
ent way. I will fight, and you must wait pa- 
tiently, and be worthy to be a soldier’s wife, 
by believing in God, and in me. God will 
take care of us, and I shall never repent that 
I put my hand to his work.” : 

Month after month dragged away, full of 
active duties, and a great over-mastering 
thought and care. Country, and those who 
had gone out to fight for her. The brother 
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and lover had the average luck; slight wounds, 
that need not send them home; slight sick- 
pesses, that they made light of; hardships, 
excitement, dull routine, anxious waiting. 
Yet still they kept good hearts, and wrote 
cheerfully home. At length Simonton was 
wounded, though not dangerously, and sent 
into hospital. He would not hear of Belle’s, 
or, indeed, of any one’s coming on, but prom- 
ised to come home, if a furlough could be 
obtained. 

Waiting, and uncertain waiting, is a heavy 
trial, as Belle found during the next month. 
When it was almost decided that the young 
soldier must go to the convalescent camp, she 
begged most earnestly to be allowed to come 
to him; but Simonton was detérmined that 
none of them should see the sad sights of a 
hospital. They would* never rest in peace 
afterwards, he knew. At length influence 
and perseverance succeeded, and one bright 
morning Belle was called from her baking to 
see a gentleman, and found her lover standing 
in the parlor, with a bandaged arm, and a 
very pale, haggard face. 

It was almost more than she could bear; 
but thousands of women bear it with brave 
faces and hopeful words, and Belle was as 
strong in faith and love as any other. But he 
was so changed. So roughened, so practical, 
so indifferent to all the distinctions and nice- 
ties of the old life,so unlike the fastidious 
gentleman she had known him once. As he 
talked of friends, and of past times and later 
experiences, Belle could only look in silent 
astonishment. 

“Am I quite spoiled?” he asked, divining 
her thoughts. 

“You are a thousand times better and 
dearer than ever,” she whispered. 

“Just what I thought of you, dear, when 
you would stay with your father and make 
pies. How are the little fingers ?” 

“Not so bad as they might be,” said Belle. 
“T’ve kept them as fresh as I could for your 
sake.” 

“TI don’t think as much of white hands as I 
used to,” the young man said, belieing his as- 
sertion by kissing the ones he held; “ but there 
one gets at realities, and everything else seems 
to dwindle. I couldn’t go back to the life I 
lived once.” 

“Nor I,” said Belle. “Only think, dear, it 
has cost me just fifty dollars to dress this 
year, and I’m an extra good pastry cook, they 
say. Can you think of taking such a vulgar 
wife 2” 
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“T think of taking her before I go back, and 
mustn’t be denied,” he said, earnestly. “ When 
I went into battle the last time, I thought if 
you were only my wife, with a right to mourn 
for me, and a claim on whatever was mine, I 
should be content. My mother has nothing 
to love, either, when I am gone, and she is 
very anxious that you should spend a part of 
your time with her. By this time they should 
be able to do without you here. Can’t any- 
body else make the pies ?” 

“ Perhaps they could, with assistance,” Belle 
said, thinking that she might help, as aunt 
Agnes did once, by coming in for a few hours 
in the morning. If Edwin was so anxious to 
be married, he must not be gainsaid, though 
it was not according to her plan. 

For the same reason, little objection was 
made by any one, though the hearts at home 
sank at the thought of doing without Belle. 
All thought that the young soldier had earned 
a right to her, and set earnestly about the 
preparations for the wedding. At Belle’s ear- 
nest request, they were very simple. “ Who 
knows when I may be a widow?” she had 
said to her mother, when she urged more dis- 
play; and in the same solemn spirit she stood 
at the altar, and pledged herself for better or 
worse to the pale young hero at her side, 

There was but a brief honeymoon, and a 
parting little less solemn and sad than that of 
death; for how many chances lay between 
them and the next meeting, and who could 
tell where that meeting might be! Simon- 
ton’s friends talked to him of promotion, and 
could, no doubt, have obtained a commission, 
but he would not hear of it. There was more 
dignity, more self-renunciation in the ranks, 
and there he should remain. And there he 
does remain, fighting and suffering nobly for 
his country, while his young wife waits pa- 
tiently at home, a model woman, and the joy 
of two itdolizing households. 


WE MUST WAIT AWHILE. 

The priest, as he looks away from those he 
loves to mother earth lying in the sleep of 
winter, and to the churchyard, where the flow- 
ers and the men are all in their graves to- 
gether, may secretly exclaim with the poet: 
Upon the dead mother, in peace and utter 
gloom, are reposing the dead children. After 
a time, up rises the everlasting sun; and the 
mother starts up at the summons of the heay- 
enly dawn with a resurrection of her ancient 
bloom. And her children ?—yes: but they 
must wait awhile. 
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THE SOLDIER'S REWARD. 


[ortGInaL.] 


BY EDWIN 8. LISCOMB. 
I cannot sing as I used to sing— 
The heart is not the same in tone; 
You know how it used to tremblingly bring 
To your bosom its plaintive and constant moan, 
“ Alone—alone.” 


No other, as you, hath searched far within 
To gently pluck out the rankling thorn. 
I do not know but thy hand has been 
The saviour of my heart forlorn; 
For when no help but death seemed nigh, 
It ceaseless probed, and shielded from scorn; 
It fondled gently, and hushed the sigh, 
And stifled despair ere yet 'twas born. 


But this is not all that I meant to say— 
I cannot sing as I used to sing, 

For at last there has dawned a beautiful day, 
To my soul a new life and sunshine to bring. 


It is the bright hope of that far distant shore, 
And the presence of Him who hath said 

He will not forsake, or cast from his door, 
The loved ones for whom he hath bled. 


- 
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THE SOLDIER'S REWARD. 
A TALE OF NAPOLEON’S ARMY. 


BY WALTER HYDE, 


Wuewn the Emperor, Napoleon I., was in the 
full tide of success, a French gentleman, named 
Bernard Lafitte, who had suffered in the wreck 
of the Bourbon dynasty, was among the most 
bitter and uncompromising of the foes of the 
aspiring Corsican. Cruel reverses had em- 
bittered Lafitte to that degree, that even the 
mention of the name of him whom he stigma- 
tized as an usurper, brought the indignant 
blood to his cheek and words of unmeasured 
scorn and wrath to his lips. 

M. Lafite was a widower with only one 
child—a daughter who was dearer to him than 
life. She was young and very beautiful; and 
her father had given her a splendid education. 
He had himself been her teacher; keeping her 
always at home,in the lonely quiet of his 
somewhat sombre house, and only allowing 
her to leave it, under his special care. 

It is difficult to imagige how a young girl, 
so watched and guarded as Gabrielle Lafitte 
had been, could have had opportunities of fall- 
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ing in love, without her father’s sanction 
But speaking eyes had been raised to her 
window, and serenades had been, warbled 
beneath it; and roses and fleurs-de-lis had 
been twined by lover’s hands about her case- 
ment; and had the father watched a little 
closer, he might have seen little twisted billets 
hidden among the stems. 

Gabrielle was afraid of M. Lafitte, for all his 
tenderness to her. Afraid, because the lover 
who sought and obtained her heart was in the 
army of Napoleon Bonaparte, and for that 
alone would be scorned and condemned, 
should he discover how his daughter's affec- 
tions were tending. 

There was but one alternative from despair 
to the lovers; and this was, to be married 
clandestinely. So, on a day when M. Lafitte 
was absent on business, they stole off to a 
little suburban church, and returned home as 
husband and wife irrevocably. 

Pale as a lily, Gabrielle met her father, as 

she entered the house, holding to the arm of 
Gustave de Roy. A quiver of strange emo- 
tion came over the father. He seemed to di- 
vine the whole truth at once; and, strange to 
say, he was unprepared to denounce him who 
had thus “taken away the old man’s daugh- 
ter.” Only the deep red flush upon his cheek 
and the strong emotion that shook his frame, 
betrayed that the whole current of his life was 
changed. 
» He remembered at that moment that his 
wife’s existence had been sacrificed to her 
father’s unforgiving spirit, when she married 
against his will. Could he doom her only 
child to the same fate? He had heard vague 
hints of this before, but had nct heeded what 
he called an idle tale. Now it stared him in 
the face as a reality. A month ago, and he 
who wore the usurper’s uniform would have 
been ordered from his presence. Gabrielle’s 
pale cheek pleaded powerfully with his heart, 
and conquered. 

It was just before a battle, and Gabrielle’s 
husband was summoned to his duty. Never 
had she felt so desolate; for, in abandoning 
her to another, M. Lafitte had absented him- 
self from her presence. He loved his daughter 
still, but he felt that he had lost her best 
affections. In vain she pleaded that her hus- 
band had not taken anything from her filial 
love. He would not be convinced, and, as 
Gabrielle believed, was actually glad when 
the summons came for Gustave to join the 


army. 
Monsieur Lafitte had never yet discovered 
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what a superb son-in-law he possessed. Gus- 
tave was noble in birth, noble and generous 
in disposition and manly and heroic in deeds. 
He had joined Napoleon, because he believed 


shown; and he coolly dismissed tie visitor, 
who had thus rivalled him in his own art. 
Gustave’s pride came to his aid, and he de- 
parted with as much hauteur as the emperor 


that his rule was better adapted to the needs | himself could have shown. 


of France than that of the old regime. And 
then, he had the most enthusiastic veneration 
for Josephine—a veneration shared by all his 
comrades of the ——th dragoons. He would 
have given his life for her sake, so truly noble 
did she appear to him. His worship of her 
was, of course, a distinct thing to the love he 
bore to Gabrielle; but it was a passion never- 
theless. Josephine had distinguished him by 
her potice, and he felt prouder of it than he 
did of Napoleon’s praise. 

Indeed, the emperor had once humbled 
Gustave, in a manner that touched his pride 
very nearly. His knowledge of military 
strategy, acquired under able professors, and 
his large scientific attainments, had enabled 
him to detect points where Napoleon some- 
times erred in his most deeply formed plans. 
As yet, however, he had not put himself for- 
ward; and although he would have been in- 
valuable to Napoleon as a superior officer, his 
modesty still kept him an unassuming private 
in the regiment of dragoons which he had first 
entered. 


It was the eve before the battle, and Napo- 
leon was in his tent alone. He had not fully 
perfected his plan for the next day, and his 
whole appearance denoted that he was at fault 


Gabrielle was impatiently awaiting him. In 
his absence she had conjured up a thousand 
images of apprehension. She had imbibed a 
distrust of Napoleon from a few words, inad- 
vertently dropped by Gustave, when he left 
her, and she felt that with one so unskilful, 
the bravest soldiers must be unsuccessful. 
To her, it seemed little else than deliberate 
murder, to risk their lives ina warfare that 
was to be conducted on such uncertain 
grounds, 

It took all the eloquence of Gustave to 
quiet the hysteric weeping fit in which he 
found her. By degrees he soothed her agi- 
tation. 

“Love, you grieve me now. Be brave, as 
becomes a soldier’s wife. It will not be long, 
believe me. I know that the emperor will 
adopt my plan, although he is too proud to 
say so now. But perhaps the time will come 
when credit will be attached to the right 
source. But come what may, darling, re- 
member that your husband has done his duty, 
and has not disgraced the race he sprang from 
nor the race with which he has allied himself.” 

Gabrielle heard him asin a dream. The 
terrible thought that Napoleon might not em- 
brace the plan which seemed to promise suc- 


in some important particular. He was per- | cess, because it was not his own, worried and 
turbed, irritated, and in a state quite unusual | distressed her. No sleep came to her eyelids 
to the adroitness and composure which he | that night. She gazed upon her sleeping sol- 


often manifested. In the very height of his 
disturbance, a knock at the door of his tent 
aroused him from the unpleasant dilemma, 
and the guard announced one of the dragoons 
of the ——th regiment. 

It was Gustave de Roye. He gave his 
name—a nobler one than the emperor's own, 
and linked in the past with high and heroic 
deeds; but it elicited no comment, and Na- 
poleon merely asked his business with him at 
that hour. Gustave replied by laying before 
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him a plan for the battle, drawn up in a style | 


at once scientific and masterly, embracing 
Napoleon’s own best points, and also those 
upon which he had not been clear and de- 
cided. 

With his usual quickness, Napoleon now 
saw, ata glance, how valuable was the help 
this man was affording him; but mortification 
at not discovering it himself, overcame the 
magnanimity he would sometimes have 


dier, by the light of the night lamp which she 
had placed near the bed, and felt that so she 
might gaze upon him in that other sleep, from 
which he would never awake. 

At the first gray light of morning he awoke. 
The drum was beating toarms. To her it 
seemed like her husband’s death warrant. He 
arose and dressed him, and she, who had not 
been undressed for the night, strove to lift her 
palsied limbs from the bed invain. She could 
not move a finger, and had scarcely strength 
to return the agonized kiss imprinted on her 


lips. 


After the departure of Gustave, she went 
home to her father. Long ago, he had over- 
come his repugnance to her marriage, and 
was now kind and forbearing, as a mother 
would have been, in her deep grief. Every 
effort that could be mgade to soothe the sorrow 
that desolated her sick heart, was made by 
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him. He planted flowers around the garden- 
walks, where none had been for years ; for his 
home, though now falling to decay, was once 
that of a noble family, and had been as mag- 
nificent as the ornate taste of the times of 
Louis XV. could make it, in furnishing and 
gilding.’ Like its present masicr, it had faded 
into the sere and yellow leaf of its existence, 
but enough yet remained to show what were 
its former splendors. 


“So speaks the pride of former days 
When glory’s thrill is o’er, 

And hearts, that once beat high for praise 
Shall feel that thrill no more.” 


M. Lafitte saw what was passing in the 
mind of his daughter; as if, by the quick clair- 
voyance of affection, he could divine her very 
thoughts. Often, to show her that he did not 
share her apprehensions, he would speak of 
something that they would accomplish “ when 
Gustave comes home.” 

And Gabrielle’s lips would unconsciously 
repeat, as if the very words comforted her— 
“ when Gustave comes home.” 

They had not long to wait. Gabrielle was 
the first who heard the sound of the cannons 
at Paris; the first who ascended the hill above 


the house, that she might hear it nearer. It’ 
was the note of victory. The battle was 


over. Before another day had closed, she 
would see her beloved, and hear, from his lips, 
that it had been through him that the victory 
had been achieved. With the sound of victory, 
hope had returned to her heart. Napoleon 
would surely bestow some high honor upon 
her hero, that would make his name great in 
the future. And shé pleased herself and her 
father to whom she had whispered the secret 
of Gustave’s plan—with wondering how the 
emperor would reward him. 

O, how fastidious she was now, about every- 
thing that was preparing for his return! The 
servants smiled to see her who had not cared 
whether the table was laid or not, now direct- 
ing everything in such order, and choosing, 
with such care the dishes which Gustave 
liked. Tow her heart beat when the sound 
of horses’ feet broke the silence, although she 
knew they were only those of the couriers 
who were carrying the news of the victory! 
And then Gustave—had he not helped to 
achieve that victory ? 

It was the morning on which she had full 
reason to expect him. Breakfast was delayed 
—for none of the household could eat while in 
a state of such anxious expectancy. As for 
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Gabrielle, she seemed inspired. She ran from 
one duty to another, first to the kitchen, to 
see that all was right there, thence to her 
boudoir, and again to the chamber where 
Gustave was to sleep, and which was shining 
with glossy linen and damask, and crowned 
with flowers, meet offering for a hero. 

Her father walked slowly around, after her 
footsteps. Her present excitement was sad- 
der to him than her previous fears had been. 
Should a re-action take place, her reason must 
give way beneath it. He watched her with a 
nervous apprehension, which she, at last, 
observed, 

“Father! why, father! you do not seem 
glad now, that Gustave is coming home. I 
thought that your old prejudice had all ceased, 
and that I was to be so happy seeing you to, 
gether as father and son.” 

He hastened to assure her how eagerly he 
longed for her soldier’s return. He looked at 
her, anxiously. She was standing with her 
head bent aside as if in the act of listening, 
Since Gustave’s departure, all her senses had 
seemed preternaturally sharpened; and now, 
she evidently heard something which he vainly 
tried to hear. . 

“ Hark, father, dear! do you hear that? 
Love! you are coming to me now! O, father 
cannot you hear the trampling of feet? Gus- 
tave is coming, and perhaps the whole com- 
pany of dragoons, for I hear the sound of many 
horses. Listen! listen!” 

She stopped suddenly,in the garden path 
in which they were treading, and shrieked out 
for joy. “ Look, look!” The procession was 
in sight—splendid uniforms, all glittering in 
the morning sun. All her wild dreains were 
being realized. But what was that between 
those shining ranks? She sprang forward to 
the gate, with another shriek, wilder than the 
last. Ina moment she wasin the midst of 
the procession almost beneath the horses’ feet, 
tearing open the closed curtains of a litter, 
hung with black. There lay her hero! Not 
dead—but with a paleness, like death upon 
his brow and lips. He lifted up his eyes to 
her face as she bent over him and breathed 
out the dear name. A brother dragoon 
whispered to her not to excite him, as his 
wound was dangerous; and Gabrielle crowded 
down her emotions as well as she could and 
allowed them to bear him homeward. 

She listened, too, with a beating heart, to 
those true, brave friends, who bore witness to 
her hero’s gallant bearing in the fight. For 
hours, he had seemed to bear a charmed life 
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9; amid the thickest of the carnage; and it was 

» only at the very moment, when victory was 
inevitable, that he was wounded. His only 
ery was “Home!” and his dearest comrades 
obeyed his wish and brought him to her, not 
dead, but, alas! dying. 

a Dying! A few hours was all the time that 

¥ lay before him. When the sun set in a glory 

of crimson and orange, Gabrielle was a 

widow. 


It was a week after this that the Imperial 
Palace was crowded with visitors, at a gay 
party of Tsephine’s. They were talking of 
the battle; .nd one of the generals remarked 
to Napoleon upon the brilliant stratagem that 
had won the victory. The emperor was 
more magnanimous than he had been on the 
eve of battle. He finally owned that the con- 
ception was another's. 

“But I have not seen that brave fellow 
since I saw him fighting on the field. I must 
not forget that I owe him, although his earn- 
est and intelligent service cannot be repaid by 
such honors as I can bestow. Let me see—” 
he continued, drawing forth his tablets, and 
‘reading the name, “ Gustave de Roye. Who 
knows him ?” 

The young Count D’ Artois stepped forward 
and claimed the soldier as an acquaintance. 

“A noble fellow, your majesty. He fought 
like alion. He was good and true—of noble 
blood, too.” 

“ Was! count? 


You speak as if he is 


dead.” 
; “ He is, sire. I helped to bear him home to 
his wife. He died that day, of a wound re- 


ceived in the battle.” 
“Poor lady!” exclaimed Josephine, pity- 
ingly; while Napoleon responded by saying 


pension. 

oS q “ Sire,” said D’Artois, “ poor Gabrielle was 
: | buried with her gallant hero. She died the 
saine night, and her infant,a few hours old, 
. sleeps in the same grave with its parents. 


GOVERNMENT ReceErrts.—The estimated 

government receipts when the bill before Con- 

\} gress becomes a law, are as follows: From 

distilled spirits, $46,000,000 ; tobacco, $24,000,- 

000 ; petroleum, $4,000,000 ; cotton, $5,000,000 ; 

stamps, $15,000,000 ; incomes, $28,000,000; su 

gar, $2,000,000; licenses, $3,500,000; ale, 

beer and porter, $6,000,000; manufactures, 
$15,000,000. Total, $148,500,000. 
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that the widow should instantly receive a- 
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THE TRIBUTE MONEY, 
An Episode of the War of 1812. 


BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 


Dvugino our last war with Great Britain, a 
certain Skipper Noyes, with a young man 
named Holmes, went in a whale-boat from 
Eastham to Boston, to procure flour and other 
articles for family use. In Boston they bought 
a half-decked boat that was offered them on 
sale, and set out on their return, intending to 
leave the former owner of the boat at Scituate. 
On the way, however, they were captured by 
the English. Afterward, Holmes was _per- 
mitted, on parole, to return to Boston with 
the boat, to procure the means of ransoming 
her. But on his arrival, his craft was seized, 
as having been engaged in supplying the 
enemy, and he was obliged to make his way 
home by land. In the meantime, Noyes, act- 
ing as pilot on board the schooner, had con- 
trived to run her ashore on Eastham flats, 
where she was taken. 

The English authorities, fired with indigna- 
tion at the disgrace put upon the British arms 
by this capture, together with some dozen 
British officers and sailors through the sole 
agency of the aforesaid Skipper Noyes, re- 
solved to visit with condign punishment, not 
only the offending individual, but also each 
and all of “the sneaking Yankees of Cape 
Cod, whose chief delight on earth was to get 
a sixpence, and whose greatest fear was the 
losing of it.” 

Entertaining this rathe® low estimate of the 
patriots of the Cape, the senior of the fleet is- 
sued a proclamation, enjoining on the various 
peninsular towns bordering on the bay the 
payment of a eertain amount of tribute money 
in such proportions as were set down against 
the name of each township. The inhabitants 
of Eastham, foreseeing the gathering storm, 
and aware of their inability to resist its ap- 
proach, had in the meantime sent back the 
prize and its crew, with all their obtainable 
effects, to Provincetown, where the English 
fleet then lay in harbor. Of course, this par- 
tial atonement had its effect in procuring a 
less weighty judgment than would otherwise 
have fallen on the devoted villages; but it by 
no means forestalled the penalty. Eastham 
was fined two thousand dollars, and the 
money having been procured, it was forward- 
ed to the Shirley, seventy: four, in a small vee- 
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sel manned by some three or four men, one of 
whom was a cousin of Holmes. 

Having found their way to the cabin of the 
Shirley, and into the presence of Captain Sir 
George Collier, a rough old sea dog, whose 
voice was as gruff'as that of Boreas himself, 
the bearers of the money commenced counting 
it out. As they were thus employed, the 
cousin of Holmes accidentally dropped a half 
dollar, which, rolling about the cabin floor, 
presently trundled up to an old trunk that 
stood in one corner, against which it reposed 
itself, leaning back face outward, with the 
most nonchalant air possible. Trifling as was 
the incident, Sir George sprang to his feet 
with a face as red as a piece of “old ma- 
hogany,” and striking his clenched fist on the 
table at which he had been sitting— 

“ Tilbe—shot!” he said; “if that rusty pis- 
tareen has not gone and cocked itself up 
against the trunk of that scoundrelly Noyes. 
One would think that the impish thing had 
done it on purpose. I verily believe it came 
out of the rascal’s own pocket.” 

Holmes’s cousin recognized the trunk as 
one belonging to his relative, and made a 
statement of its proper ownership, requesting 
the privilege of taking it away. Sir George 
assented with an air of surly complaisance. 

“ But pray pick up the coin,” he added; “I 
declare it fairly grins at me with its ugly 
phiz.” 

The deputies having finished counting out 
the money, Sir George ordered a servant to 
bring wines, to which the guests were courte- 
ously requested to help themselves. Having 
no particular objection to best old Oporto, 
they did so, and prepared to take leave. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Sir George, as they made 
their bows, “ I presume the voyage hither has 
not been a very pleasant one to you; but I 
think you'll not deny that you found a good 
port at the end of it!” 

When they got back to Eastham, they found 
that Holmes had arrived. He was somewhat 
troubled with the idea that he was bound to 
deliver himself up to the enemy, in fulfilment 
of parole. His friends laughed at the pro- 
position. 

“The matter is all settled,” they replied. 
“In the first place, you lost the boat by a cir- 
cumstance that no one was able to foresee, 
and it was therefore out of your power to re- 
turn in the manner agreed upon. And finally 
the whole concern has been wound up by the 
payment ofa certain sum of money in full of 
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Noyes remonstrated as follows: “ You can’t 
be such a confounded ninny, Holes, as to be 
at the trouble of going clean over to Province- 
town, merely to be called a fool for your 
pains, and sent packing back again. I'll tell 
you something worth two of that. I’ve gota 
couple of brass guns that were on board that 
schooner, stowed away snug in a hole near 
my house. I don’t want it known though, 
for like as not, the selectmen would be for 
taking them away and sending them back to 
the British. I want you to help me dig them 
up to-night, and get them to Orleans. The 
people there have had a meeting and voted 
not to pay. Sol expect there'll be a scrim- 
mage there by-and-by, and it will bea good 
chance to sell the guns. What say, will you 
go?” 

“Why, I'll help you dig up the guns,” 
Holmes replied; “but as for taking hold in 
the fighting, I don’t exactly see my way clear, 
as yet. I cannot help feeling as though I were 
under some obligation not to fight against 
those Englishmen just now.” 

“ Well, J feel under some obligation to ’em 
too, and I mear to pay it off as soon as I can.” 

On the following morn, Noyes had the 
pleasure of seeing his guns safely deposited in 
Orleans on a hillside overlooking the harbor. 
Having accomplished this undertaking, he 
went to a neighboring house to get his dinner. 
While thus engaged, a boy came running in 
with the news that a boat was nearing in shore, 
bearitig a white flag. Noyes and his host 
bolted the morsel that had just entered the 
mouth, and hastened out to observe what was 
going on. The boat struck the beach, an 
officer stepped forth, and, after ordering his 
men to lay off afew rods from the shore,made 
his weary way to the mansion of Squire At- 
kins, as he was called, one of the town author- 
ities. The errand on which he came was 
readily interpreted as having connection with 
the demanded tribute. Noyes, having bor- 
rowed a black coat, in order, as he said, to 
appear a little “ professional,” waylaid the 
officer as the latter was returning to his boat, 
and accosted him with a face expressive of the 
deepest anxiety. 

“ Wal, capting,” he exclaimed, “ [hope those 
*tarnal se-lek-men have "bout concluded to 
pay up, and hev no more disturbance ?” 

The Englishman replied with a look of 
haughty disdain, and strode on. But the legs 
of the Yankee were quite as long as those of © 
the stranger, and enabled their owner to keep 


all back account.” 


up a very equal pace. 
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“T du declare,” he continued, “ it is tu bad, 
tu bad. I told the pesky critters over and 
over again, jest how it would be. If you don’t 
pay the money, says I, the British will come 
and knock you all on the head. Arter that, 
they’ll burn up the housen and barns, and then 
the gals will be so bewitched arter the red 
coats, that they'll be up and off with ’em, the 
whole bilin’ on ’em; and there wont be any- 
body left to poperlate the place. You know 
how it is, capting; there aint no duin’ nothin’ 
with them gals; they will have a notion to 
you soldiers, any way it can be fixed.” 

The Englishman could not help smiling at 
the speaker’s apparent earnestness. Further- 
more, he hada spice of the coxcomb in his 
composition, which disposed him to be some- 
what mollified by the flattery thus broadly 
laid on. 

“ Their taste is not very blamable,” he said. 
“His majesty’s officers are reported to be, 
generally, a very good-looking set of men. 
However, sir, I must correct you in one point. 
I am not captain, but lieutenant in his majes- 
ty’s service.” 

“ Beg pardon, square. But we're all cap- 
tings here, and I didn’t want to speak as 
though you was anything less, that’s all. But 
look here, square, p’r’aps you’ve noticed a lit- 
tle red house jest to the eastward of the 
meeting-house—that’s my place where I live. 
Now, sposen’ you go to firin’ off cannons and 
such like, couldn't you fire a leetle one side of 
there? I’d be much obleeged if you would, 
You see, I wouldn’t have no objection to 
handing over a dollar or two for my share, 
but the plaguy folks would like as not, tuck 
me in jail, if 1 paid anything. Good-by, square. 
Don’t forget the little house jest to the east- 
ward of the meeting-house, you know.” 

A fortnight passed after the lieutenant’s 
visit, and nothing was heard from the enemy. 
It began to be suspected that the latter, sat-. 
isfied with what they had already obtained, 
had given up the intention of prosecuting their 
threats against the contumacious inhabitants 
of Orleans. Noyes was ofa very different 
opinion, and kept a constant lookout from his 
observatory, as he termed it, otherwise, the 
garret window of his house in Eastham, which 
commanded a good view of the Orleans har- 
bor and its approaches. The event proved 
that he was perfectly right in taking the 
enemy at their word. For, early one morn- 
ing as John Williamson went out of doors to 
fill his water-pail at the well, he east his eyes 
toward the harbor, and was surprised to per- 
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ceive an unusual bustle on board a schooner 
that lay anchored near the edge of the flats 
which extend quite a long distance from the 
shore. He rubbed his eyes, and gave another 
look; then dropped the pail and ran to get 
his musket. 

“The British! the British!” 

The sleepy sentinel waked up, and joined 
the cry which he should have been the first to 
give. Ina few minutes men were hurrying 
in all directions toward the hill where was 
stationed the miniature battery. Skipper 
Noyes had snuffed the fight from his attic 
window, before even the first alarm had been 
given in Orleans, and was, by this time, on a 
good staunch nag, riding in hot haste toward 
the scene of action. Arrived on the ground, 
he was appointed to take charge of the single 
iron cannon which, having hitherto officiated 
only on fourths of July and similar occasions, 
was now elevated to the dignity of a veritable 
minister of war. Three barges, well manned, 
were speeding toward the shore, leaving be- 
hind the burning schooner. Noyes pointed 
the gun, and as it was discharged, eagerly 
watched the effect of the shot. It struck the 
water just beyond the nearer barge. 

“ Lower a little from the sight, skipper,” 
said Father Jones, a venerable white-haired 
“revolutioner,” who stood at hand. “ Fire a 
little forward of your mark, for, you see, when 
you fire over a hollow, the ball is lifted by the 
air underneath.” 

The moment was critical, for the foremost 
boat was rapidly approaching the shore, 
Nevertheless, Noyes, heedful of the advice 
given, took his aim with deliberation, Bang! 
went the piece, and almost simultaneously a 
shout went up from the crowd assembled on 

‘the hill. The nearer boat was shattered and 
sinking, while the remnant of her crew were 
being picked up by the other boats. While 
these were thus delayed, the two brass pieces 
opened fire with such effect, that one of the 
barges fairly turned tail and sought safety in 
flight. The other was beached to prevent 
her from going down with her crowded oc- 
cupants. The crew hoisted a white handker- 
chief in token of surrender, and the townsmen 
ceased firing. Among the foremost of those 
who hurried to meet the captured English- 
men was Noyes, who, on coming up, recog- 
nized in the leader of the opposite party, a 
well-known face. Walking up to him, and 
stretching out his hand: 

“ Hew de du, square,’ he exclaimed.- “I 
am right glad to see you; sartin’ I am.” 
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The Englishman changed countenance. 

“T have seen you before, I think,” was the 
rather reluctant answer. 

“ You’ve hit it, square. I’m the man that 
lives in the little red house.” 

A consultation wes held by the villagers, 
and it was determined to furnish the English- 
men with a boat, and send them back to their 
ships. After a sufficient delay for rest and the 
procuring of refreshment, the lieutenant and 
his party entered the boat that had been pro- 
vided them. The men laid their hands on 
their oars, when Noyes stepped forward with 
a low bow. 

“ Lieutenant, will you allow me to request 
of you a sinall favor ?” 

“ What is it, sir 2” 

“Only that you would inform Captain Sir 
George Collier, when you meet him, that, 
judging from your experience, his majesty’s 
officers are likely to find a much better port 
on board of his ship than anywhere in the 
bounds of Cape Cod. Furthermore, please to 
give him the best respects of Skipper John 
Noyes, and say that that gentleman would 
humbly request the return of that half-dollar 
of his, provided Captain Collier has no further 
use for it.” 

The lieutenant had the good sense to take 
this waggery in the manner in which it was 
intended. He expressed his willingness to 
fulfil the commission with which he had been 
entrusted, and, motioning his men to their 
oars, bade the people of Orleans a final adieu. 


SIMPLICITY IN DRESS. 

Those who think that in order to dress well 
it is necessary to dress extravagantly or 
grandly, make a great mistake. Nothing so 
well becomes true feminine beauty as sim- 
plicity. We have seen many a remarkably 
fine person robbed of its true effect by being 
over-dressed. Nothing is more unbecoming 
than overloading beauty. The stern simplic- 
ity of the classic tastes is seen in the old 
statues and pictares painted by men of supe- 
rior artistic genius. In Athens, the ladies 
were not gaudily but simply arrayed, and we 
doubt whether any ladies ever excited more 
admiration. So also the noble old Roman 
matrons, whose superb forms were gazed on 
delightedty by men worthy of them, were al- 
ways very plainly dressed. Fashion often pre- 
sents the hues of the butterfly, but fashion is 
not a classic goddess. 


Wishing, of all employments, is the worst. 
20 


ADVENTURE WITH ROBBER GHOST-MAKERS. 
A THRILLING ADVENTURE. 


BY CYRUS COBB. 

“AND you think it would be impossible to 
convince you that there does, or ever did, ex- 
ist such a phenomenon in nature as a genuine 
ghost?” remarked my travelling companion, 
a man of quaint humor, with an investigating 
turn of mind, and of bold spirit. 

“Pshaw! my dear sir,” returned I, “I beg 
of you not to insinuate further, by even a 
question, that there might be a possibility of 
my allowing the past or present existence of 
even the shadow of his worthy ghostship.” 

“ But, Mr. Haven, just consider the remark- 
able evidences we have on record.” 

“Ha, ha! my friend, very good. So you 
would convince me of the existence of ghosts 
by means of these remarkable evidences, sup- 
plied by as fine a set of dupes and impostors 
as ever set foot on the earth, or gave up the 
ghost preparatory to entering into it.” 

At that moment the stage drew up at the 
village inn, the door was opened by the ready 
innkeeper, and we were soon ensconced in 
his bar-room, preparatory to being rung to 
our supper and shown to our bed-rooms. My 
companion here resumed the conversation : 

“Well, now, Mr. Haven,” said he, “have 
you read enough on this subject of ghosts to 
enable you to say whether all connected with 
those evidences are dupes and impostors ?” 

I again laughed. 

“Why, Mr. Applin,” quoth I, “you talk 
about these ghosts and evidences as though 
you really thought it worthy of a reasonable 
man’s investigation. But no, you are joking.” 

My companion put on a look half comic, 
half serious. “You would not accuse me of 
trifling with a matter so important, and (with- 
out punning) so ghostly as this, Mr. Haven ? 
I feel quite assured you would not. Now I 
begin to feel convinced, on the other hand, 
that you have more faith in these spectral 
visitors than you are willing to confess.” 

We thus continued to converse, my friend 
mingling humor and seriousness in such a 
manner that it was impossible for me to ascer- 
tain clearly whether he was a believer in these 
shadowy disturbers of the peace of man or not. 

During our conversation I had noticed a 
group of three men, who occupied a corner of 
the bar-room, and wh» had displayed much. 
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interest in. our remarks, conversing in a low 
tone among themselves as they listened. One 
of them at length joined us, and said, politely: 

“ Gentlemen, you will excuse the interrup- 
tion of a stranger; but I, with my friends, 
have taken a great interest in your conversa- 
tion; and you will not wonder at this when I 
tell you that our neighborhood has been lately 
visited by one of the class of beings which has 
formed the subject of your discussion.” 

“Your neighborhood visited by a ghost?” 
exclaimed Applin, in a manner which still left 
me in doubt as to the state of his own mind. 

One of the stranger's companions now join- 
ed us, while the other went out of the room. 

“Gentlemen,” said the one who joined us, 
“my friend has spoken nothing but the truth. 
We have a graveyard at the back of our vil- 
lage, and on my oath I do assure you, gentle- 
men, that a bona fide ghost has frequented 
this graveyard for several nights past. Our 
village is highly excited about it.” 

Applin’s countenance suddenly lit up with 
an indescribable expression. 

“ Mr. Haven, this is an opportunity that you, 
as a man of candid mind, should not let slip.” 

“Pshaw!” Lexclaimed. “ Excuse me, gen- 
tlemen, for what may appear to be rudeness, 
but this subject of ghosts always seems to me 
worthy only of the sarcasm of a ‘man of my 
candid mind,’ as my friend entitles me.” 

“ But, sir,” returned the first speaker, “ you 
surely would not presume to consider as en- 
tirely foolish, and without foundation, the 
testimony of a whole village ?” 

“But, sir, granted that one or two have 
been frightened out of their wits by some ap- 
pearance which, in their disordered fancy, 
they have taken for a ghost, it is simple 
enough for a whole village to follow suit. We 
have many instances of this kind on record.” 

“ Ah! very well,” returned the stranger, “I 
will bet you five hundred dollars you dare not 
visit our graveyard at twelve o'clock to- 
night!” 

I logked at the speaker in astonishment. 
This bet, offered with such urbanity, had 
about ita strange contradiction when com- 
pared with the man’s manner. At this mo- 
ment the third of the group re-entered the 
bar-room, accompanied by the landlord. 

“ Ah, ha! Mr. Harrington,” said mine host, 
as he caught the stranger's last words, “ what 
are you saying about our ghost ?” 

“TI was simply offering to bet this gentle- 
man five hundred dollars he dare not visit our 
graveyard at twelve o’clock to-night.” 
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“ Good heavens, sir!” exclaimed the land- 
lord, “but that’s a cruel bet. Why not bet 
that he dare not drown himself?” 

“ But, Mr. Darling, I have my reasons for 
the bet. This gentleman affirms that our 
ghost is but the creation of the disordered 
fancy of one or two fools.” 

“Do you call a half dozen strong men, 
brought home in spasms, deluded fools? Do 
not accept the bet, sir. And you, Mr. Har- 
rington, how could you throw the temptation 
of five hundred paltry dollars in the way of 
this gentleman’s life ?” said the landlord. 

“But, Mr. Darling, my reasons—” 

“Have done, gentlemen, if you please,” I 
now exclaimed. “I am no betting man; and 
therefore; sir, your money, which you so 
thoughtlessly risk, you may retain in your 
own pocket, notwithstanding my intention 
(which shall be carried out) of visiting your 
cemetery at midnight, and testing for myself 
the foundation of the ghostly reports which 
seem to put your village in such alarm.” 

“Very good,” returned my stranger-friend, 
“you shall have your own way about the bet; 
but if you do go, as you promise, and return 
unharmed, you will deserve a five hundred 
spot from each one of us.” 

Something in this speech struck me in a sin- 
gular manner. I understood it afterwards. 

“And I say very good, too,” said Applin. 
And I perceived the same inexplicable ex- 
pression that had before attracted my notice. 

Mine host protested warmly against my 
venturing on an errand of such folly. 

“ Your courage, sir,” said this anxious land- 
lord, “is established by your offer to go. It 
is not to be doubted. But, sir, if the advice of 
a man somewhat advanced in years will be—” 

I waved my hand in impatience. “I pre- 
sume none of you doubt my courage—” 

“ By no means,” interrupted Harrington. 

“Very well. I, on the other hand, very 
much doubt the existence in your graveyard 
of this ghost; and it is to test the spectral 
story for myself, and not to test my courage, 
that I shall go as I have promised.” 

“Will your friend accompany you ?” asked 
Harrington. 

“TI should prefer to go alone,” I answered. 

Applin nodded his head in approval, while 
that inexplicable expression again passed over 
his face. The landlord at the same time 
turned quickly away and entered his bar.’ 

Applin and myself now answered to the call 
of the supper bell, and then retired to our 
room. As soon as we had closed the door, 
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my friend seized my hand and congratulated 
me on my intended visit of investigation. 

“It isa noble resolution,” he exclaimed. 
“You do yourself, and all others skeptical of 
ghosts, honor by this resolution. Something 
cannot fail to come out of it.” 

“At least,” said I, “I haven’t many fears 
but that J shall not fail to come out of it. 
What I shall see remains to be seen.” 

“Ah! yes. What you shall see remains to 
be seen, Very good. But tell me now, what 
do you expect to see in that graveyard ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

Applin’s look suddenly changed. 

“I will tell you what you will see,” he ut- 
tered in a low voice, but little above a whis- 
per. “ You will see three men in that grave- 
yard, or on the road to it.” 

I gazed upon him in amazement. 

“And these men will prove themselves of 
stuff so much more palpable and earthy than 
the stuff which ghosts are made of, that they 
will make an attempt to deprive you of your 
worldly possessions.” 

“ But how, in the name of heaven, if all this 
be true, did you find it out ?” 

“You did not see what I did,” answered 
Applin. “I kept my eye on those very gen- 
tlemanly ruffians from the first. I suspected 
mischief; and when the second scamp joined 
in the conversation, I knew their game.” 

Ah! yes, [recollect your look. The game 
is apparent, if you are correct in calling them 
ruffians.” 

“Coarse ruffians for a thrilling novelette 
they are not, but they are of a harder stamp. 
They would run their knife into a man, sit on 
his body while the life was going out, and 
discourse with urbanity on the existence of 
the soul. You did not see, as did I, the sinis- 
ter gleams of satisfaction when you made 
known your resolution to visit the graveyard, 
and that, too, alone.” , 

“But you suggested my making this visit.” 

“Very true. Do you not see my motive ?” 

“Ah! yes—to disarm suspicion that you 
scented them.” 

“And did you not suspect, on your part, 

hat blundering bet for so fine a scoundrel ?” 

“Bah! I was blind. I think I see it all now. 
I was struck by a contradiction between my 
first conception of the man and this singular 
bet; but my earnestness in the question we 


were discussing prevented my carrying out | 


my passing impression.” 
“ What do you propose doing ?” 
I was angry with myself. I felt I had been 


duped. “TI will goas I promised,” I said, spur- 
red by this anger; “and if these men verify 
your suspicions, I will have something that 
will let a streak of starlight into their ghost- 


| less bodies.” 


“ You carry with you, then—” 

“As efficient a six-shooter as was ever 
borne by traveller.” 

“Very good. I carry the same.” 

“Very good, and much better. You go 
with me? But stay! I would not have you 
risk your life in what perhaps is one of my 
many foolish freaks.” 

“I like this prospective adventure, my 
friend. I shall go. Now to our plan of oper- 
ations. We must work alone, for we cannot 
trust the landlord.” 

“The landlord! Is he—” 

“One of them? Yes; the rascal had to go 
off behind his bar to hide his satisfaction when 
you made known your determination to visit 
the graveyard alone. But toourplans. You 
start at the time you had appointed. I will 
start earlier than either you or these ruffians, 
and be on hand for whatever may happen. 
When you enter the cemetery, you will see a 
ghost, if I am any judge of these men. Fire 
into it at once; for if it is a real ghost, your 
ball can do no harm; and whether it may 
prove to be one of the scamps or not, any one 
who puts on the ghost in a graveyard to 
frighten people, deserves a diet of lead.’* 

“Very true. If I see a ghost, be it appari- 
tion, ruffian, or impostor, I’ll give it the diet 
of lead. But supposing I’m attacked on my 
way to the cemetery ?” 

“Twill be on hand. I shall not lose sight 
of you after you have arrived at the spot 
where manifest danger commences. When I 
hear your pistol, rest assured I shall be by you.” 

It was now half-past nine o’clock, and the 
intervening time before Applin was to start, 
according to his plan, was spent in a tolerably 
successful effort at calm and tranquil conver- 
sation. At length my companion seized an 
exceedingly favorable opportunity, and slip- 
ped out of the inn undiscovered, 

I waited until about half-past eleven, and 
then thrusting my revolver into my breast, I 
walked down stairs and into the bar-room 
with as indifferent an air as I could master. 
There I found the innkeeper waiting for me; 
and as he saw me enter equipped for the visit, 
I perceived an expression which went far to- 
ward confirming my companion’s suspicions. 

With a few final protestations against my 
venturing on an errand so characterized by 
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folly, but at the same time assuring himself 
that there was no mistake in my mind regard- 
ing the way to the graveyard, he opened the 
outer door and ushered me into the night. 
As he stood looking after my receding form, 
I heard him mutter, “ That gentleman’s incre- 
dulity will serve him ill, I’m afraid; for if he 
don’t find a ghost or two up there that'll give 
him trouble, then my name isn’t Job Darling.” 

I arrived at the gate of the cemetery with- 
out trouble. “I will wait until the village 
Gock strikes midnight,” said I to myself, 
“and then I will enter this graveyard and con- 
front whatever ghost may be waiting for me.” 

On my way I had scrutinized both sides of 
the road, expecting every moment to discover 
some hiding form; but up to the present time 
nothing had occurred to alarm me in the least. 
Yet as Isat there ona stone by the gate of 
that graveyard waiting for midnight, I must 
confess my emotions were not such as pervade 
the breast when one sits fishing in a dreamy 
sunlight. The striking of the village clock at 
length relieved me, and with my pistol ready 
in my hand, I opened the creaking gate and 
entered. At the same moment I saw two dark, 
dim forms creeping among the grave-stones. 
Notwithstanding these mysterious forms, how- 
ever, I strode firmly up the main walk. 

I had perhaps traversed half the length of 
the cemetery, when a white object suddenly 
rose from behind a large slab, not more than 
ten paces distant, and I found myself con- 
fronted by the nocturnal ghost. I immediate- 
ly levelled my pistol and fired. 

Perhaps no ghost, ancient or modern, ever 
gave vent to such a human yell of pain, or fell 
with such corporeal weight in by no means 
vanishing garments ; and the oaths that issued 
from this prostrate apparition were not such 
as spectres are supposed to indulge in. 

Oath was answered by oath; for with flerce 
execrations, and a pistol shot which whizzed 
past my head, the two forms I had seen as I 
entered the graveyard leaped from their 
hiding-places and rushed towards me. At 
this instant another form sprang up from the 
opposite side of the walk, and cried loudly : 

“ Back, you infamous scoundrels!” It was 
Applin. The ruffians fell back astounded by 
this turn of affairs. “This ground has already 
been sufficiently desecrated through your 
abominable plot!” cried Applin. “ But if you 
don’t throw down your arms and surrender, 

we'll blow you where you'll find ghosts 
enough to fill the Valley of Hinnom and old 
Hades, too!” 
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“Curse the innkeeper!” muttered one of 
the ruffians. 

“You needn’t curse Mr. Job Darling,” re- 
turned Applin. “Spare this excellent man. 
If you wish to curse the man that exposed 
your game, curse me. But down with your 
arms, or, by heaven—” 

“Down they are, and we surrender!” ex- 
claimed he who had cursed the innkeeper. 
And thereupon he dropped a small double- 
barrelled pistol, and the other flung down with 
a curse a formidable looking knife, exclaiming 
at the same time: 

“Tl be blazed if this isn’t a mighty fine 
close to our sport! Gentlemen, we deserve 
rough usage at your hands; but tell me, could 
you have resisted the temptation of scaring a 
man who was coming to see a ghost in our 
burial-ground at this time of night ?” 

“And here’s Harrington killed by our 
cursed folly?’ joined in the other. “And 
we’ve had so many warnings in regard to 
these practical jokes, too.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Applin, “ you are toler- 
ably cunning; but your powers of deception 
are not so great as my powers of penetration. 
Here, Mr. Haven,” he continued, handing me 
some strong rope with which he had provided 
himself, “ tie up these practical jokers, while I 
stand and exhibit this spectral illusion.” 

The spectral illusion was his six-shooter. 

The scoundrels cursed till they were hoarse, 
but it availed them nothing. They were 
caught birds, and we admonished them to 
make the best of their situation. Having 
firmly bound their wrists, we next tied these 
crestfallen adjuncts to each other, and then 
paid our attention to the ghost. We found 
him severely wounded, but with our support 
he could move along slowly. So with this 
spectre between us, and the bound adjuncts 
going before, we returned to the inn, to the 
astonishment and terror of mine host, whom 
we let off with a gentle admonition. 

The next day we continued our journey, 
after having consigned our charge into the 
keeping of the sheriff, cheerfully arranging to 
be present at their trial as witnesses at the 
next session of the county court, and astonish- 
ing the good villagers a great deal more by 
the appearance of the bound ghost-makers 
than they ever were by the reported ghost, 
which they had never seen or heard of. 

“Tell me, my friend,” said I, as the stage 
took us out of the village, “do you really 
have any kind of faith in ghosts ?” 

“T will give you a straight answer—no!” 
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To-day, in snow arrayed, stern winter rules 
The ravaged plain—anon the teeming earth 
Unlocks her stores, and spring adorns the year. 
And shall not we, while fate like winter frowns, 
Expect revolving bliss ?—Smot.etr. 


Choice Hyacinths. 

The earlier sorts of hyacinths will begin to open 
and show color in the beginning of this month; it 
will be proper to screen the finer sorts from the too 
powerful effects of the sun, which, if not prevented, 
would bleach and tarnish their colors, particularly 
the reds and deep blues, but if they are properly 
defended from it, their colors will be preserved, 
and they will, in some measure, be kept back so as 
to be in full bloom with the later sorts, especially if 
the roots of the early kinds have been planted 
about an inch deeper than the rest—it is a very de- 
sirable object in a grand display of this delightful 
flower to have a uniform bloom. When the great- 
er part of the bed appears in color, a covering or 
awning should be erected over it, and the walk to 
be in front; for the support of the awning, a strong 
frame of wood should be erected, ten feet high in 
the centre, and seven feet at each side, and covered 
with strong sheeting, which will keep out the rain 
and admit a tolerable degree of light; it should 
come down to the bed on the north side, in order 
to preserve it from cold winds, which are prejudi- 
cial to the bloom. A bed of hyacinths never re- 
quires to be watered at any period; the rains that 
happen after planting are generally more than 
sufficient both for the roots and bloom; and after 
the bloom is over, they are rather prejudicial than 
otherwise, except when very moderate. Although 
covering in the manner described presents and 
exhibits the bloom to the greatest advantage, yet 
it evidently has a tendency to weaken and injure 
the bulbs, and ought not, therefore, to be continued 
more than two or three weeks at most; but as soon 
as the general bloom declines, the bed should be 
immediately exposed to the open air, and the hoops 
replaced as before, that mats may be laid on occa- 
sionally for protecting the beds from heavy torrents 
of rain, which would prevent the bulbs from ripen- 
ing well, and render them very subject to decay 
after having been taken up. The common hya- 
cinths in open beds and borders, will require no 
other care at this time than to support their flower- 
stems, as directed above, without which they will 
fall down, and much of their beauty be lost. 


Auriculas. 
The auriculas, towards the middle of this month, 


will be advancing in their flower stems. If a plant 
is possessed of more than one or two principal stems, 
it is advisable to pinch off the pips or flower buds of 
the smallest and weakest, in order to render the 
blossoms of the remaining larger and more vigor- 
ous than they would be if this was omitted to be 
done in due time. 


Towards the end of this month, some of your 
choice tulips will begin to show color; they should, 
when the greater part of the blossoms begin to 
open, be shaded from the sun, in the same manner 
as directed for your elegant hyacinths; for, when 
the heat is considerable, it will cause the colors to 
run and intermix in such a manner as to destroy 
the elegance and beauty of the flowers; some serts 
are more particularly liable to this than others, and 
will be spoiled in five minutes. The awning should 
be always kept rolled up, or totally off, except 
when the sun is powerful; for if kept too long, or 
too closely covered, the colors of the flowers would 
become faint and weak, ani the grandeur of effect 
would be lost or considerably lessened. Tulips 
never require to be artificially watered in the hot- 
test and driest seasons, at any period from planting 
to taking up the roots; nevertheless, moderate rains 
will be very beneficial to them in spring, and cause 
them to produce a strong bloom; after flowering, 


too much wet is prejudicial to the roots. Immedi- 
ately after the flowers are on the decline, the bed 
must be fully exposed to the open air. Common 
tulips will require no other care in the borders, ete., 
than keeping them free from weeds. 


Seedling Auriculas. 
Seedling auriculas which were sown last autumn 


or this spring, now demand attention; these plants 
when newly come up, or while quite young, must 
be carefully protected from the full sun in the heat 
of the day, and frequently refreshed with water. 
The boxes or tubs in which they are growing 
should be removed to a shady border, toward the 
latter end of this month or beginning of next; 
the place should be open to the morning sun till 
about nine o'clock, but shaded the rest of the day, 
and the plants watered frequently in dry weather. 
As soon as any of them appear with six leaves, 
such should be carefully taken out from the rest 
and planted in pots or boxes filled with compost, 
about two inches asunder; and if grown by the be- 
ginning of August so large as to touch each other, 
they may then be transplanted into separate small 
pots, to remain all winter. 

Hanging Vases. 

Those who study the ornamental will not omit 
the use of hanging vases, which may be placed in 
rooms, windows and piazzas, to the great beautify- 
ing of the scene. In general, the plants for growth 
should be selected from those whose branches hang 
down gracefully, and are sufficiently vigorous to 
cover the vase. Ivy, carefully cultivated, forms an 
admirable plant for the house, as it bears a fire heat 
better than most. The following are also eminently 
suitable:—Petunia, Nurembereia gracilis, Torenia 
ariatica, mesembryanthemum, Pentas carnea, heli- 
otropium Peruvianum, verbenas, maurandia Bar- 
clayana, lycopodium, tropwolum, hoya, ete., ete. - 
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The Housetvife. 


To preserve Eggs. 

Apply with a brush a solution of gum Arabic to 
the shells, or immerse the eggs therein; let them 
dry, and afterwards pack them in dry charcoal 
dust; this prevents their being affected by any 
alterations of temperature. Or, take a stone jar or 
firkin, and put in a layer of salt half an inch deep; 
insert your eggs on the small end, and cover each 
layer of eggs with salt. If the eggs are fresh when 
packed, and put into a cool, dry place, they will 
keep perfectly good until the following summer. 
Another way is to pack as before, and pour over 
them melted lard. In this they will keep good for 
along time. When taken out for use, put them in 
warm water, which will melt off the lard, and which 
may be used again, ad infinitum. 


To clean Turkey Carpets. 

To revive the color of a Turkey carpet, beat it 
well with a stick till the dust is all out, then with a 
lemon or sorrel juice take out the spots.of ink, if 
the carpet be stained'with any; wash it in cold 
water, and afterward shake out all the water from 
the threads of the carpet; when it is thoroughly 
dry rub it all over with the crumb of a hot wheat 
loaf, and if the weather is very fine hang it out in 
the open air a night or two. 


Macaroons, spiced. 

Take a pound of sweet almonds, and two pounds 
of sifted sugar; prepare the paste in the usual way; 
add a spoonful of powdered cinnamon, six pounded 

oves, a spoonful of preserved lemon, the same of 

ange peel chopped small, and the rind of two 
lemons grated; mix all together in a mortar; lay 
out the macaroons, and bake them carefully. 


Offensive Smells. 

One of the best and most pleasant disinfectants 
is coffee ; the simplest way to use it is to pound the 
well-dried raw beans in a mortar and strew the 
powder over a moderately-heated iron plate. The 
simple traversing of the house with a roaster con- 
taining freshly-roasted coffee will clear it of offen- 
sive smells. 


Rice Milk. 

Take some rice—one ounce for each person—wash 
it gell in warm water, then put it in boiling milk, 
and boil it for two or three hours over a slow fire, 
stirring often, adding salt or sugar to liking, and 
cinnamon. 


To prevent Iron rusting. 

Warm your iror till you cannot bear your hand 
on it without burning yourself. Then rub it with 
new and clean wax. Put it again to the fire till it 
has soaked in the wax. When done, rub it over 
with a piece of serge. This prevents the iron from 
rusting afterwards. 
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To copy Patterns or Pictures. 

This can be easily done by means of tracing- 
paper, which can be made as follows :—Mix a little 
lampblack with sweet oil; spread this thinly over 
writing paper by means of a piece of cloth or flan- 
nel. Rub over the superfluous quantity till dry. 
To use it:—Place it face to face with a clean sheet 
of paper, on which the pattern, etc., is to be copied. 
Lay on the back of the tracing-paper the pattern or 
picture to be copied, and fasten all three together; 
then with a fine-pointed peacil go over the pattern 
or picture carefully. The black tracing-paper will * 
leave the impression on the under sheet of writing 
paper, on which it may afterwards be drawn with 
ink if required. Blue tracing-paper may be used 
instead of black. It is made with indigo instead of 
lampblack. 


Kisses. 

Beat the whites of four eggs to a stiff froth; add 
the juice of a lemon, or a little rose-water. Roll 
and sift half a pound of the whitest loaf sugar, and 
beat it with the egg. Spread out white paper on 
buttered tins, and drop a tablespoonful of this mix- 
ture on the paper. The oven should be moderately 
hot, and when the tops have become hard, remove 
them. Have a solution of gum Arabic, and dip the 
lower side of the cake, and join it to another. 


Good Shaving-Soap. 

Take four pounds white bar soap, one quart rain 
water, one half pint beef’s gall, one gill spirits of 
turpentine. Cut the soap into thin slices, and boil 
five minutes after the soap is dissolved; stir while 
boiling; color it with one half paper vermilion— 
scent with what you like; use the oil instead of es- 
sence. Seventy-five cents’ worth of materials will 
make seven dollars’ worth of soap. 


Cleaning Floor Cloths. 

After sweeping and cleaning the floor cloths with 
a broom and damp flannel, in the usual manner, 
wet them over with milk, and rub them till beauti- 
fully bright with a dry cloth; they will thus look 
as if they were rubbed first with a waxed flannel, 
and afterward with a dry one, without being so 
slippery, dr so soon clogging with dust or dirt. 


To keep the Hands soft. 

Rub the hands well in soap till a lather is pro- 
duced; then rub on a sufficient quantity of sand to 
let the soap predominate; after well rubbing, wash 
in warm water. Repeat this two or three times a 
day, as circumstances may require, and the hands 
will be kept perfectly soft. 

A Substitute for Eggs. 

Now that eggs are only to be obtained at a fabu- 
lous price, it is stated, as a matter of general inter- 
est, that corn starch is an excellent substitute for 
eggs for culinary purposes, one spoonful of corn 
starch being reckoned as equal to a single egg. 
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Curious Watters. 


A singuiar Occurrence. 

A New Hampshire paper relates that a singular 
occurrenge took place in the town of Canaan lately. 
It appears that a widow lady, by the name of Su- 
san Heath, left her home on Sunday, the 13th ult., 
and went into the house of one of her neighbors, 
and wanted to remain all night, but the lady was 
afraid to keep her, from the fact that she was in- 
sane The woman went away and was not heard 

‘ from for four days. Some uneasiness was felt by 
her friends in relation to her whereabouts. A man 
by the name of James Furber then related a dream 
he had had the night before. He dreamed she was 
dead in a pasture near by, and, on searching, the 
dead body of the woman was found on the very 
spot where he had dreamed she was. 


Autographs. 

A recent sale in Paris of autograph letters from 
celebrated persons produced such prices as the fol- 
lowing:—Henry the Fourth to the Marshal de 
Bouillon, 128 francs; a letter from Tasso, 125 
francs; Sully to Louis the Twelfth, 111 francs; 
Henry the Eighth to Madame de Ferte, 276 franca; 
James the Second to the Count de Lauzun, an- 
nouncing his departure from England, 51 francs; 
J.J. Rousseau, 32 francs; Diderot to Garrick, 86 
francs ; Scott, 32 frances; Alfieri, 36 francs. 


A Pest. 

Slugs are said to have invaded Australia in 
hosts. A professed eye-witness says he saw them 
moving by millions, in a compact body, stripping 
the country, marching about a mile and a half a 
day, and clearing a breadth of half d mile in their 
line of march. The Australian shepherds were 
looking for help to the grasshopper bird, hoping he 
might change his diet, for a time, to slugs, espe- 
cially as grasshoppers are scarce. 


Novel Deposit. 

A one-legged man died suddenly in France, a 
short time ago. His sister, on looking over his 
will, discovered that in the wooden leg was depos- 
ited 5000 francs. The body was exhumed, and a 
sum of 5080 francs found in the leg. 


Curious Gift. 

The Museum of Prague has just received a valu- 
able gift, consisting of a colored map of China, 
composed of eight large rolls of paper, neatly fitting 
each other. This work was executed in the sev- 
enteenth century by some Catholic missionaries, 
under the Emperor Kang-Hi. 


Hydrophobia from the Bite of a Horse. 
Patrick McCarty, says the Jersey City Advocate, 
quite extensively known in that city as a veteri- 
nary,surgeon, lately died at the almshouse—the 
cause of his death being, as is believed, hydropho- 
bia. The deceased was bitten by a vicious horse 
which he was attending some weeks since. A few 
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days before his death he was found to be seriously 
ailing, and unable to take any food, the sight of 
water throwing him into violent spasms. His suf- 
ferings were very severe. The physicians are 
unanimous in the opinion that this was clearly a 
case of hydrophobia. 


A remarkable Case. 

A woman named Elizabeth Masi, who died at 
Florence in 1768, had been married to seven hus- 
bands, all of whom she outlived. She married the 
last of the seven at the age of seventy. When on 
her death-bed, she recalled the good and bad points 
in each of her husbands, and having impartially 
weighed them in the balance, she singled out her 
fifth spouse as the favorite, and desired that her 
remains might be interred near his. 


A Question of Marriage. 

Married, in Atchison, Kansas, at the residence of 
the bride’s father, Quintilla Million, of Greenville, 
Kansas. By this marriage the bride becomes sis- 
ter to her father and mother, and aunt to her broth- 
ers and sisters. The groom becomes son of a 
younger brother; his sister-in-law becomes his 
mother, and he becomes the brother of four “ Mil- 
lion’’ children. What relation were said parties 
previous to the marriage ? 


Night Blindness. * 

Professor Hind, of Toronto, has just published 
curious details concerning night blindness preva- 
lent among the Montagnais and Nasquapee In- 
dians. The sufferers from this affliction can see 
perfectly as long as the sun is up; Vut become 
nearly or wholly sightless from sunset until dawn. 
No artificial light is of the least service to them, 
and nothing under a flash of lightning enables 
them to see. 


Large Territories. 

Speaking of territories, Idaho is large enough to 
make ten States each as large as New York; and 
wherever the miner inserts his pick, the gold dust 
sparkles in rare profusion. Arizona is more than 
three times as large as the State of New York, and 
its silver mines have been worked for centuries 
with profitable results. 


Curious Custom. 

The Dutch used to have a pleasant custom of 
dedicating a piece of silver plate, or other article of 
permanent value, to the memory of a departed 
friend or relative; and so it stood for him or her 
through the life of a survivor, and on from one 
generation to another. 


Odd Discovery. 

In removing an old house in Newport, R. L., 
lately, a tablet bearing an inscription over a person 
buried there over a hundred years ago was found. 
The foundation of the house had been built in a 


neglected cemetery. 


Editor's 


Gable. 


WONDERS OF THE BRAIN. 

The construction of the human brain is so 
wonderful, that sleeping or waking, it manu- 
factures ghosts, goblins, and the most extra- 
ordinary panoramas of sea, sky, land and 
forest. Physiologists and eminent philoso- 
phers say that the whole human family is mad 
in its dreams; and, if the absence of the con- 
trol of reason is a true definition of insanity, 
there is no gainsaying the proposition. But 
madness seems something more. In dreams, 
the faculties which control the picturing or 
imagining powers are simply inactive; they 
are neither absent nor incapable. Far from 
identifying sleeping dreams with madness, we 
feel disposed to contend that voluntary and 
momentary hallucinations—seeing by the 
blind, hearing by the deaf, sensation of smell- 
ing, touching, tasting, things which do not 
exist—are only signs of insanity when the 
faculties needful for correcting the errors of 
sensation are diseased. An able article on 
this subject, in a recent foreign publication, 
says that “ persons unaccustomed to railway 
travelling are not insane, although for many 
minutes they often believe the train is going 
backwards, because they retain the power of 
correcting the hallucination by watching the 
objects they are passing.” 

Goethe says: “When I close my eyes and 
stoop my head, I figure to myself and see a 
flower in the middle of my visual organ. This 
flower preserves only for an instant its first 
form. It soon decomposes itself, and out of 


it issues other flowers, with colored and some- |. 


times green petals. They were not natural 
but fantastic flowers, yet regular as the roses 
of the sculptor. I could not look fixedly at 
that creation, but it remained as long as I 
liked without increasing or diminishing. In 
the same way, when I imagined a disk full of 
various colors, I saw continually issue from 
the centre to the circumference new forms 
like those of the kaleidoscope.” 

Mueller talked this subject over with Goethe 
in 1828. It was interesting to them both. 
“ Knowing,” says Mueller, “that when I was 
calmly lying on my bed with my eyes shut, 
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although not asleep, I often saw figures which 
I could observe very well, he was very curi- 
ous to learn what I then felt. I told him that 
my will had no influence either upon the pro- 
duction or upon the changes of these figures, 
and that I had never seen anything symmet- 
rical or of the character of vegetation.” 
Goethe could at will, on the contrary, choose 
his theme, which transformed itself forthwith 
in a manner apparently involuntary, but al- 
ways obeying the laws of symmetry and har- 
mony. Mueller used to get rid of the figures 
which haunted him by turning his face to the 
wall. Although he did not see them change 
place, they were still before him, but they soon 
began to fade. Jean Paul recommended the 
observation of these phantoms as a good plan 
for falling asleep. 

These are hallucinations of sane minds, 
The delusive sensations of flying and falling 
are known to many persons. Young girls 
lying in bed between sleeping and waking at 
the epoch of life when their girlhood is pass- 
ing into womanhood, are especially apt, like 
the religious ecstatics, to fancy they are fly- 
ing. And nearly everybody is familiar with 
the hallucination of falling, from personal ex- 
perience. When lying in bed trying in vain 
to fall asleep, or to warm the cold sheets, the 
patient feels as if sinking through the floor, 
and stretches out his arms suddenly to save 
himself; yet nothing has happened except the 
coincidence of a cold shiver with a complete 
expiration. 


The article from which the above is ex- 
tracted states that “a man who was recover- 
ing from typhus fever believed he had two 
bodies, one of which was tossing in pain on 
an uneasy bed, and the other lying sweetly on 
a delicious couch. We are not disposed to 
ascribe this hallucination to the duality of the 
brain, but to a conflict between the recollec- 
tion of his sufferings and the experience of 
his recovery. Ifthe patient should have been 
permanently unable to overpower memory by 
reality, he would have been insane, like the 
maniacs who believe their legs to be stalks of 
straw, or their bodies fragile as grass.” 
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This condition of the brain is called by the 
Savans hallucination. Mueller, the physiol- 
ogist, and Goethe, the poet, have both de- 
scribed hallucinations to which they were 
subject, and which they compared in conver- 
sation together. The rarest case, says Mueller, 
is that of an individual who, whilst perfectly 
healthy in body and mind, has the faculty, on 
closing his eyes, of seeing really the object he 
wishes to see. History cites only a very few 
instances of this phenomenon. Carden and 
Goethe were examples of it. 


FRENCH AUTHORS, 

Both Balzac and Sue were prudent and eco- 
nomical men compared with Alexander Dumas 
—the Pere Prodigue, as he has been styled by 
his witty son. The amount which he spent 
upon his Monte Christo villa—with its little 
dressing-room in white marble—was quite 
fabulous, and almost equalled the fictitious 
sums which change hands so freely in his 
wonderful novel of that name. On one occa- 
sion, having to leave Paris upon one of his 
journeys to foreign lands, he allowed his 
friends the run of his house and cellar during 
his absence. On his return home, he gave a 
breakfast to celebrate the event. His numer- 
ous guests, towards the end of the repast, ex- 
pressed a wish to drink his health in cham- 
pagne, and the servant went down stairs as if 
to look for some, but soon returned with a 
dismal intelligence that it had been all drank. 
Dumas slipped a few Napoleons into the 
valet’s hand, and ordered him to buy some in 
the neighboring restaurateur’s; but having 
some suspicion, he followed the servant, 
when, to his great surprise, he beheld the fel- 
low emerging from his own cellar, from 
whence he had brought up his own cham- 
pagne. Dumas, though the soul of good na- 
ture, was about to turn the rascal off on the 
spot, when the man fell at his kind master’s 
feet, reminded him that he had a wife and 
family, and implored his mercy. “Well, I 
will forgive you this once,” said the great 
writer; “ but upon the next occasion, do at 
least give me credit.” 


In PLack.—We should have nothing out of 
place or out of season, Let us play in the 
play-ground, not in the churchyard ; and sleep 
in the bed-chamber, and not in the church. * 

Frozen Liwns.—Raw cotton and castor 
oi! have restored frost-bitten limbs when am- 
putation was thought necessary to save life. 


TROUT AND THEIR COLOR. 

A correspondent, who has studied the char- 
acter and habits of the trout, writes that they 
are not nearly so delicate a fish as is generally 
supposed. Ata farm-yard in Vermont they 
have two trout, about six inches or more in 
length, living in the wooden trough out of 
which the cart-horses drink. They were 
caught in a stream last August, and through- 
out a severe cold spell have lived, and appar- 
ently continued in good condition, although 
sometimes in passing our correspondent has 
seen the water in the trough so firmly frozen, 
and the ice apparently reaching so low, that 
the trout had scarcely room to swim. When 
fresh water is put in, they always come to the 
place where it is poured, and seem to look for 
any particles of food, or any insects that may 
come in with it. They feed on worms which 
the boys often bring them, and which they 
take immediately without fear. The change 
of color in fish is very remarkable, and takes 
place with great rapidity. Put a living black 
trout into a white basin of water, and it be- 
comes, within half an hour, of a light color. 
Keep the fish living ina white jar for some 
days, and it becomes absolutely white; but 
put it into a dark-colored or black vessel, and 
although, on first being placed there, the 
white-colored fish shows most conspicuously 
on the black ground, in a quarter of an hour 
it becomes as dark-colored as the bottom of 
the jar, and consequently difficult to be seen. 
No doubt this facility of adapting its color to 
the bottom of the water in which it lives is of 
the greatest service to the fish, in protecting 
it from its numerous enemies. All anglers 
must have observed that, in every stream, the 
trout are very much of the same color as the 
gravel or sand on which they live. Whether 
this change of color is a voluntary or involun- 
tary act on the part of the fish, we leave it for 
the scientific to determine. + 

Foop ror to the 
report of the City Inspector of New York, no 
less than eighteen thousand people live in 
cellars and basements in that city, under-con- 
ditions that are constantly provocative of feb- 
‘rile and epidemic diseases. 


Trerror.—Terror is strongest when unde- 
fined. If we knew what death was like, men 
would as soon die as sleep. 


Qurre LrkeLy.—Punch thinks the last lan- 


guage spoken on earth will be the Finnish. 
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CALIFORNIA IN 1846. 

Perhaps it is not generally known, but nev- 
ertheless it is true, that our government, as 
far buck as 1843-6, had cast their eyes on the 
broad lands and spacious harbors of Cali- 
fornia, and were covetous of the same. Of 
course this was long before the gold discov- 
eries, for even the Mexicans and Indians, who 
inhabited the sparsely settled territory, did 
not dream of the wealth which was buried 
under their feet. It was supposed that Cali- 
fornia had mines of quicksilver and of gold; 
but their richness was a matter of doubt in 
the minds of the residents of the country, and 
no one anticipated that they would culminate 
in such wealth as the Almaden and the 
streams which drifted the precious flakes of 
gold dust all through the northern portion of 
the territory, to be ultimately washed out in 
a cradle or tin pan, worked by a prospecting 
miner. Had our people known the amount 
of gold which California was capable of pro- 
ducing, we fear that they would have wrested 
it from the unambitious Mexicans and sleepy 
Indians, in defiance of all rights or treaties. 
They would never have waited for the Mex- 
ican war and for a lawful ceding of the coun- 
try to our government, for the gold would 
have dazzled their eyes and prevented them 
from seeing the great injustice which they 
were committing. Gold makes demons of 
men; but the precious metal is loved none 
the less for that, and we suppose that it will 
always be worshipped as ardently as at the 
present time, when it is so scarce that the 
sight of a gold dollar is a treat to many of us. 

But, as we said before, the United States 
government wanted California in 1843-6, and 
were, at that early date, intriguing to obtain 
possession of it; and for this purpose, they 
employed the late Thomas O, Larkin, Amer- 
ican consul at Monterey, to sound the leaders 
in California politics, and see how they felt 
about transferring their allegiance from Mexico 
to our government. It seems that Mr. Larkin 
did talk with some of the first men, and in his 
report to the State Department, he recom- 
mends that they be subsidized by our govern- 
ment—advice which would have been taken 
if the Mexican war had not occurred soon 
after the offers, and of course all the arrange- 
ments which Mr. Larkin had made were 
quashed, no doubt greatly to his regret, for 
he was a shrewd man, and would have carried 
out the government’s designs in an able 
manner. 

We remember the gentleman in 1842, hay- 


ing frequently met him in Monterey, at his 
own house, which was built on American 
plans, and the only one so constructed in the 
place, and on ship board. He was somewhat 
deaf, but his hearing was not so much affected 
as to ever prevent his making a good trade. 
He was slow and cautious, and always care- 
fully examined the ground before he moved. 
He was just the kind of man to take charge 
of the old, grave, Mexican politicians, but 
would have failed with the young men, for he 
lacked that enthusiasm which always touches 
the heart of youth. 

We believe that Mr. Larkin accumulated 
much wealth before he died. He had large 
grants of land from the Mexican government, 
and these he used to advantage. He also 
kept a store in Monterey, and made money by 
it, buying as cheap as possible and selling 
dear—a practice which all traders indulge, 
not only in California, in its early days, but in 
this State. 

In 1842 we were on board the same vessel, 
during a passage from Monterey to Mazatlan, 
and as we passed the snug harbor of San 
Diego, Mr. Larkin expatiated on the advan- 
tages which would accrue to the United States 
by the possession of California. 

“Ttis a land,” he said, “rich-in wealth, 
mineral and agricultural, and we must possess 
it. England wants it, but we must defeat her 
schemes and take possession, even if it costs 
us millions of dollars. Mark my words, sir— 
we shall yet own California.” 

And he lived to see it under the starry flag. 

CaN’? AFFORD TO LivE.—It has been 
thought that people are degenerating because 
they don’t live as long as in the days of Me- 
thuselah. But the fact is, provisions are so 
high, that nobody can afford to live very long 
at the current prices. 


REMEMBER.—If you would relish your 
food, labor for it; if you would enjoy your 
raiment, pay for it before you wear it; if you 
would sleep soundly, take a clear conscience 
to bed with you. 


PATRONAGE.—Patronage can do but little, 
unless the object can do much for himself. As 
Sir Walter Scott says: “ It is useless to hallo 
to the hounds, unless they will run.” 

EXPRESSIVE.—A horse dealer, describing a 
used up horse, said he looked as if he had been 
editing a daily paper! 
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LABRADOR. 

Nearly every summer a vessel sails from 
Boston with a party of adventurers for the 
coast of Labrador. These men seek the 
northern latitudes for the purpose of indulging 
in hunting and fishing; and rare sport they 
find on land and water in that sparsely pop- 
ulated region where winter reigns supreme 
for eight months in the year. But very little 
is known in the United States respecting 
Labrador. We have never bothered our heads 
with statistics as far as that portion of the 
world is concerned, simply because the land 
is not adapted to raising cotton, sugar and 
tobacco—the three great staples that command 
our most fervent admiration, because so much 
money can be made by their aid. We have 
known for a long time that the waters which 
wash the shores of Labrador abound in cod- 
fish. Our fishermen have informed us of that 
fact, and they have also astonished us with the 
information that those fisheries are worth to 
Great Britain the enormous sum of $5,000,000 
per annum. 

A Canada professor, who has travelled in 
many directions in Labrador, and rather likes 
the country, has recently called attention to 
that part of the world in the hope that emi- 
gration may be induced to follow in that di- 
rection. He says: 

“We may go, if we will, by the Grand 
Trunk Railway of Canada, destined hereafter 
to carry fish of the Labrador coast into the 
great cities of the West, and the present ter- 
minus of the Grand Trunk at Riviere de 
Loup has been connected with the Bay of 
Chaleurs. Wishing all future success to the 
Grand Trunk, which is not a meney-chest at 
present—as some people know—with a hop 
and a skip we are in Labrador, together with 
our canoes, portable tents, flannel-shirts, 
guides, smoked bacon, biscuit, and all other 
necessaries for the exploration we are to make. 

“Each canoe is no bigger than one man can 
carry. It will carry in its turn three men, and 
five hundred weight of provisions. In Labra- 
dor, sometimes the boats carry the men; at 
other times, down the hills by the side of the 
worst rapids, the men carry the boats. The 
native Indians are the Montagnais and the 
Nasquapees (upright-standers) : hardy fellows 
in the interior, who, when they get down to 
the coast and stop there a few months, eating 
seals and fish, become rheumatic, consumptive, 
and by physical weakness indolent. 

“ Except a few settlements on the St. Law- 
rence and North Atlantic coasts, and some 
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widely separated ports of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, all Labrador—a region as large as 
France will be, when she has annexed not 
only Prussia, but the British Islands too—is 
peopled only by a few wandering bands of 
Montagnais and Nasquapee, Mistassini and 
Swampy Creek Indians, and by wandering 
Esquimaux upon the northern coasts. The 
middle part, supposed to be drained by rivers 
flowing into the Atlantic, where it is called 
the Greenland Sea, is said to be under the 
jurisdiction of Newfoundland. And the part 
of which the rivers flow to Hudson’s Bay, is 
called the East Main. But these regions have 
undefined boundaries.” 

Speaking of marriage among the Indians, 
the professor tells the following story: 

“To the villages the priest comes only for 
afew days once a year, and when he last 
came, @ young squaw agreed in a hurry to be 
married to Louis, a poor shot bit a good boat- 
man. Two days after the wedding, they went 
out, Indian fashion, to hunt seals together; 
the wife steering, the husband ready with his 
gun, as usual. His first shot was a very bad 
one; and without a word she paddled to 
shore, jumped out, and ran back to her father’s 
lodge. He begged for another chance, and 
she went out with him another day. He 
missed the first seal. She paddled him to a 
second; he missed that. Then she looked at 
him in a way that made him very nervous, 
said nothing, and paddled him close up to a 
third. He was flurried, and missed again. 
Whereupon she again paddled ashore and 
left him.” 

That squaw was determined to own a man 
who could supply her with meat. But it 
seems that her husband was better than some 
white men, for even after she had returned to 
her father’s house, Louis used to give her all 
the money he earned, and she received it with 
sublime condescension and coolness, and with- 
out a word of thanks, 

Labrador abounds with wild animals, such 
as bears, wolves, lynxes and reindeer; and 
hunters enjoy rare sports in their pursuits 
during the season. A little more light re- 
specting Labrador would be interesting to the 
general reader. 


+ 


Tue PLovenr.—lIt is not known where he 
who invented the plough was born or where 
he died; yet he has effected more for the hap- 
piness of the world than the whole race of 
heroes and conquerors who have drenched it 
with tears and manured it with blood. 
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Fats and Fancies. 


WIT FROM THE PULPIT. 

It is related of a certain New England divine 
who flourished not many years ago, and whose 
matrimonial relations are supposed not to have 
been of the most agreeable kind, that one Sabbath 
morning, while reading to his congregation the 
parable of the supper, in which occurs this passage : 
“And another said, I have bought five yoke of 
oxen, and I go to prove them; I pray thee have me 
excused. And another said, I have married a 
wife, and therefore cannot come"’—he suddenly 
paused at the end of this verse, drew off his spec- 
tacles, and looking round on his hearers, said, with 
emphasis, “ The fact is, my brethren, one woman 
can draw a man further from the kingdom of 
heaven than five yoke of oxen!” 

The hat was passed round in a certain congrega- 
tion for the purpose of taking up a collection. After 
it made the circuit of the church, it was handed to 
the minister, who, by the way, had “exchanged 
pulpits”” with the regular preacher, and he found 
not a penny in it. He inverted the hat over the 
pulpit-cushion and shook it, that its emptiness 
might be known, then raising his eyes toward the 
ceiling, he exclaimed, with great fervor, “I thank 
God that I got back my hat from this congregation.” 

Another preacher, who had been annoyed sev- 
eral times by finding buttons in the collection for 
the heathen, once admonished his cengregation to 
take heed that the buttons they dropped into the 
hat were not those with flattened eyes, “ for,” said 
he, “while the heathen are not deceived into the 
belief that they are coin, they are rendered wholly 
worthless as buttons.” 


A DUTCHMAN’S STORY. 

Der vas von sun mit der east up in der mornin’ 
sky. Dat was long time ago. Day was proke. 
Dat was nice. Everything gets down and kums 
up mit demselves, and vater der faces mit wet 
wash, and says, “Ish preakfast readty?” Mein 
got! vat makes beoples so treadful hungry pefore 
dey eats anything? Mit both hands in der knives 
and forks, dey pitches inter demselves mit von ting 
and anodder till dey is satisfied mit making dem- 
selves one pigs. Everything is swallowed up clat- 
ter mit der mouths open. Den dey runs round 
picking der teeth met der Shtummykake. Got in 
himmel, vot a bad fix dey ish in! I vas der too. 
Ven I gets pack der sun vas up so much higher as 
ever, mit de east behind his face delling de grass 
to drys up. De little birds was flying off mit der 
little feeders round; de kows, mit der long dails, 
vas delling der flies to get off mit der legs—every- 
thing vas somewhere it vasent pefere! Vats vas 
der matter now? Dunder! Mine pig turnip vatch, 
vot I stops all der way to winds up, looks pack mit 
poth fingers in mine eye, and ticks “ten o'clock.” 


Time flie away mit a big buzz in mine head, and I 
sees nothing but the leetle shmall tick nose vat 
crawls mitout legs in my vatch. I seesa young 
man vat vares his head out doors mitout any hats 
on, stop standing still. “ Vot you drink ?” says I. 
“ Swi lager,” says he. “ Yaw, dat ish goot,” says 
I. Den we went ourselves down mit shome steps, 
and trank two tumblers inside out, and felt of our- 
selves so much petter as pefore fustrate. 

Who was mine friend? Dat vas he. I shwares 
to dat mit no more pible as I can hold. Dat vas 
him. “Swi lager?” saysI. “Yaw,” says he, mit 
his legs across demselfs. I dinks dey vas tired mit 
runnin’ too much round. Dat vas so. Den we 
trow ourselfs outside swi more lager, and pegins to 
veel as goot as we don’t care for der tifle. Den 
mine frient’s feet put demselfs in mine lap. Dey 
vas more tired as pefore. ‘“ Swi lager?’ says mine 
frient. “ Yaw,’ says I. “Den you dreats,” says 
he, mit von tam horse-laugh. Blixen! Shoose 
vas I to sat town and stand dat? Mine fist flew 
out of mine hand, and hits him on der nose. He 
lay his pack on der floor, and says nothing pretty 
quick. He vas very mooch tired. His nose roons 
over his vace mit plood. Pimepy he stands him- 
self up on his honor. “ Mine got! vat ish der mat- 
ter?’’ says he, looking at der chair where he falls 
out from. “Ish I gone ?”— Swi lager?’’ says I. 
Den he stands himself up on his feet, and fell mit 
poth hands full, mit one hard plow in der eyes of 
mine face. Mine got! den it vas night. I sees 
noting of someting for vun week put shtars. Dat 
vas me. I shwares to do mit more pibles as in my 
bockets. I don’t sees myself for so long dat I for- 
get who I vas. Who vas I? Nopody knows. 
Dunder and blixen! Dat's me. I say noting, but 
runs off mit myself everyvare. Shtop! 


THE COLONEL AND PRIVATE. 

Colonel B—— is in command of a Massachusetts 
regiment, is down on whiskey and strong drinks, 
and often heads off the boys when they want to 
smuggle liquor into camp. Recently, while the 
regiment was at Brandy Station (significant name), 
Ike Daylight, a private, swore that he would have 
liquor in camp. 

“ Boys,” said he, “if you'll just promise to keep 
‘mum’ about it, we'll freshen the nip, in spite of 
Colonel B——.” 

Well, as a matter of course, all gave the required 
promise, and that night, about ten o'clock, Ike 
took his canteen and started forth on his enterprise. 
He managed easily to pass the guards, by letting 
them into the secret, and safely crossing a stream, 
reached a groggery in safety. Much elated at his 
success, Ike had his canteen filled with the “ cray- 
thur,” and after taking two or three hearty pulls, 
he set out on his return to the camp. Crossing the 
little brook, he was in the act of passing a tent, 
when unluckily he tramped upon the tail of a dog, 
which belonged to some of the boys. The animal, 
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uttering a loud yell, ran behind the tent, where- 
upon a head popped out of the entrance. 

“ Hallo, soldier !’’ said a voice from the tent. 

“What the deuce do you want?” exclaimed Ike, 
turning round. 

“What have you got in your canteen, soldier?” 
again asked the voice, which Ike, to his horror, 
recognized as belonging to Colonel B—. 

“ Water, sir; water—nothing but water, sir,” an- 
swered Ike. 

“Let me see that water, soldier,” said Colonel 
B—, knowingly. 

Poor Ike! He had no alternative; so putting on 
the best face possible on the occasion, he walked 
up and presented his canteen for inspection. 

The colonel smelled of it, and without a why or 
wherefore, deliberately turned it up, and emptied 
its contents on the ground. 

“ Now be making tracks amazing fast, and don’t 
let me ever hear of your disobeying orders again,” 
said he, looking hail-stones and pitchforks at Ike. 
Ike, as a matter of course, “ scratched gravel,” and 
left a blue streak behind; but he swore that “ he 
would come the giraffe over the colonel, if he was 
put in limbo the next day.” 

So on the next night he started out again—but 
this time he took ##vo canteens with him, instead of 
one! At this time he met with no interruption, 
and had one of the canteens filled with the “red 
eye,’ and as he crossed the branch on his return, 
he dipped the other full of water from the brook ! 
“T guess I'll head the old chap off now,” he said 
to himself. He began to congratulate himself on 
his lucky escape, when he came full upon Colonel 
B—. 

“ What! out again, soldier?” said he, in a severe 
tone. 

“Why, yes,” said Ike, quite innocently. “I 
didn’t know it was any harm to carry water to the 
camp.” 

“ Water—fire-water, I should guess,”’ said B——. 
* Let me taste it.” 

“ By jingo, can't a feller carry a leetle water to 
the camp without bein’ sarched?” said Ike, quite 
indignantly—at the game time presenting the can- 
teen containing the water with his right hand, and 
holding that with the liquor behind him in the left. 

The “dodge" succeeded, and the colonel, be- 
coming satisfied that it contained “ nothing but 
water,” returned it, as he said: 

was mistaken—pass on, soldier.” 

“ Well, I guess you was,” said Ike, and on he 
went. 

That night the boys had a rousing time, and a 
merrier crew never pledged in a bumper of good 
liquor. Many were the toasts drank on the occa- 
sion, and the last of all was, “ Ike Daylight and his 
‘ dodges '—always successful.” 


The best preventive of fits is to buy your 
clothes at a slop-shop,. 


FACTS AND FANCIES, 
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A TROUBLESOME BROTHER. 

A certain denominational association of Rhode 
Island was holding its annual meeting in N—. 
At the close of the first’ morning session, all per- 
sons from abroad not provided with places of en- 
t were req to come forward, and 
the committee would attend to their wants. An 
elderly gentleman, accompanied by two ladies, pre- 
sented himssif with the crowd of strangers. Rev. 
Mr. M@——, pastor of the church and chairman of 
the committee, was assigning place after place, as 
fast as he could write the cards. The old gentle- 
man waited a few minutes, and receiving no other 
notice than a question as to how many he had with 
him, remarked, in a deliberating tone: 

“ Well, I guess I will not wait—I’'ll try and find 
some boarding-house.”’ 

“O, don’t be in a hurry, friend!” replied Parson 
M——. “It will soon be your turn.” 

Two minutes more, and the old man made a 
move towards the door, and a feint to put on his 
hat, saying : 

“T think I'd better go now, and try to find a 
boarding-house.”’ 

“ Wait just a moment, sir,’’ the minister added: 
“there being three of you, it is rather difficult to 
find a place where you can be accommodated to- 
gether.” 

Three minutes more elapsed, and the impatient 
man put on his hat, saying, decidedly: 

“There is no use of my waiting here, begging 
for a chance. I'll try to—” 

“ We'll attend to you now,” interrupted the par- 
son; “we have a great many guests, and we are 
doing the best we can.”’ 

The old gentleman received his card with a frigid 
bow and an unrelaxed countenance, and departed. 

At the close of the afternoon session the fastidi- 
ous guest again presented himself to the committee, 
saying: 

“ Can't you give me another place? I don’t like 
the one assigned me—it is too far off. Give me 
one nearer the church, if you can.” 

“ Well, you just take a seat, and we'll see if we 
can accommodate you,” replied Parson M——. 

The committee seemed to have fully as much to 
do as at noon, and five minutes quickly passed 
away, and our impatient friend still sat there, 
anxiously waiting for his turn. 

“There is no use of waiting longer,” he said, 
rising. “I think I had better try to find some 
boarding-house near the church.” 

“TI think so, too!” replied Parson M——, in a 
tone that showed his patience was fully exhausted ; 
and the troublesome brother left in a hurry. 
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“Any game hereabouts?” said a newly-arrived 
toa Texan. ‘“ Guess so,’ said the Lone Star, “and 
plenty of ‘em—we have bluff, poker, euchre, all 
fours and monte, and jist as many others as you'll 
like to play.” 
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KNOWING TOO MUCH. 


During the administration of President Jackson, 
there was a singular young gentleman employed 
in the public post-office at Washington. His name 
was G., he was from Tennessee, the son of a widow, 
a neighbor of the president, on which account the 
old hero had a kind feeling for him, and always 
got out of his difficulties with some of the higher 
officials, to whom his singular interference was dis- 
tasteful. 

Among other things, it is said of him that while 
he was employed in the general post-office, on one 
occasion he had to copy a letter for Major H., a 
high official, in answer to an application made by 
an old gentleman in Virginia, or Pennsylvania, for 
the establishment of a new post-office. The writer 
of the letter said the application could not be grant- 
ed, in consequence of the applicant's “ proximity ” 
to another office. When the letter came into G.’s 
hands to copy, being a great stiokler for plainness, 
he altered “ proximity” to “nearness to.”” Major 
H. observed it, and asked G. why he had altered 
his letter. 

“Why,” replied G., “ because I don’t think the 
man would understand what you meant by proxi- 
mity.” 

“Well,” said Major H., “try him; put in the 
‘ proximity’ again.” 

In a few days a letter was received from the ap- 
plicant, in which he very indignantly said, “ That 
his father had fought for liberty in the second war 
of independence, and he should like to have the 
name of the scoundrel who brought the charge of 
proximity, or anything else wrong against him.” 

“There,’’ said G., “ did I not say so?” 

G. carried his improvements so far, that Mr. 
Berry, the postmaster-general, said to him, “I don’t 
want you here any longer—you know too much.” 

Poor G. went out, but his old friend, the general, 
got him another place. This time G.’s ideas un- 
derwent a change. He was one day very busy 
writing, when a stranger called in and asked him 
where the patent office was. 

“T don't know,” said G. 

“Can you tell me where the treasury department 
is?” said the stranger. 

“No,” said G. 

“ Nor the presideni’s house 

“ Ne.” 

The stranger finally asked him if he knew where 


"the capitol was. 


“No,” replied G. 

“Do you live in Washington, sir?” said the 
~tranger. 

“Yes, sir,” said G. 

“Good Lord! and don’t know where the patent 
office, treasury, president’s house and capitol are?” 

“Stranger,” said G., “I was turned out of the 
post-office for knowing too much. I don’t mean to 
offend in that way again. I am paid for keeping 
this book. I believe I do know that much; but if 


you find me knowing anything more, you may 
take my head.” ' 

“ Good morning,” said the stranger. 

ad morning,” said G., and went on with his 
welting. 

PARTICULAR BEGGARS, 

A beggar applied at the house of a country 
friend, somewhere about Christmas time, for some- 
thing to eat. According to the hospitable custom 
of the neighborhood, he was invited into the kitch- 
en, and a pie placed before him. Just as the good 
lady of the house was about to cut the pie, the fel- 
low looked up to her with the most provoking as 
surance in the world, and said, in an inquisitive 
tone, “Is it mince?”’ Upon the lady's informing 
him that it was not, he indignantly rose, saying he 
did not care anything about it, if i wasn't mince ! 

A correspondent, in speaking of the calls which 
he received from beggars, says: 

“A destitute woman called on my family for 
something to eat. A few dinner remnants were 
put in her basket, and having a small bag or pil- 
low-slip in her hand, she was offered as much corn 
meal as would fill it. ‘No, ma'am!’ was her of- 
fended reply, * I am poor enough, God knows, but 
I can’t go corn meal; when I come to that, J mean 
to starve 

This woman equalled one who called at a friend's 
house, and was given cold meat and crusts. She 
took what was handed to her, and then left, but 
turned and pitched both crusts and meat at the 
house, as though indignant at such treatment, and 
want of liberality. 


GEN. GRANT’S TRADE. 

A gentleman, in speaking of Gen. Grant, relates 
the following story: 

“T knew Ulysses Grant when he was a little 
boy. We used to go to school together, near 
Georgetown, Brown County, Ohio. The boys used 
to plague him dreadfully about a horse trade he 
once made. When he was about twelve years old, 
his father sent him a few miles into the country to 
buy a horse from a man named Ralston. The old 
man told Ulysses to offer Ralston fifty dollars first; 
if he wouldn't take that, to offer fifty-five dollars, 
and to go as high as sixty dollars, if mo less would 
make the purchase The embryotic Major-General 
started off with these instructions fully impressed 
upon his mind. He called upon Mr. Ralston and 
told him he wished to buy the horse. 

“*How much did your father tell you to give for 
him?’ was a very natural inquiry from the owner 
ef the steed. 

“*Why,’ said Ulysses, ‘he told me to offer you 
fifty dollars, and if that wouldn't do, to give you 
fifty-five dollars, and if you wouldn't take less than 
sixty dollars, to give you that.’ 

“ Of course sixty dollars was the lowest figure, 
and on payment of that amount, the animal became 
the property of the young Napoleon.” 
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The Rat, Mouse, Cataract, Caseade and Waterfall Fever. 


Maiden Lady of an uncertain ro Now, sir, understand me distinctly. I want a cascade and water- 
; fall, with as many rats as my hair will cover.” 


Ambitious Young Lady—“ Be sure that I have the largest rats in your establishment.” 


Young Lady—‘ Now, Mr. Artist, be sure and give me plenty of rats and mice!” . 
- 
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Young Widow of Sixty to handsome Niece—‘ Now, Julia, candidly, do you think Ihad better wear 
waterfall curls this season? The men do like t em 80 much.” 


BY 2 TON 


Fond Mother to Artist—“ shen’ Mr. Barberer, jist dress the child’s head in the fashernable style, and I'll 
see ye paid for the same.’ 


Rear view of a party at the Boston Theatre—rats, mice, cataracts, cascades and Al got up ex- 
pressly tor the occasion. 
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